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A MESSAGE FROM THE SEA. 


Waar is the theme entrancing and eternal 
The wild waves sing, — 

What is the message fraught with life supernal 
Their voices bring? 


From what far shore of more than earthly beauty 
Are dreams set free, 

To waken thoughts of hope, and love, and duty, 
Beside the sea? 


What mighty One, in this sweet sulemn fashion, 
Has wrought his will, — 

Bidding the angry pulse of human passion 
Grow calm and still? 


And what the message, wonderful yet tender, 
His lips have given, 

Thus to be hurled in wild barbaric splendor 
To earth from heaven ? 


Be still, my soul, nor question thus so blindly 
The hidden word, 

Till by the love that speaks in silence, kindly 
Thy depths are stirred. 


And know, that for himself must each dissever 
The thoughts that start, 
Beating through this grand monotone forever, 
From God’s great heart! 
Trauscript. 


“HERE’S ROSEMARY—THAT’S FOR RE- 
MEMBRANCE.” 


Over the west to crimson turning, 
The sun, like a ruby set in gold 

Over the breast of the twilight burning, 
Fastens its mantle fold on fold; 

The sea like a maiden’s face is glowing 

The sweet south wind is merrily blowing, — 

Still am I sad, for summer is going — 
Summer is going — summer is gone! 


Never a leaf on the tree is faded, 
Never a blade of the grass is sere, 

Gayer and brighter the flowers are shaded, 
Fairer and fairer grows the year; — 

Only — who knows what my fancy is show- 

ing, — 

Only Pron, ae no longer are growing, — 

Only I feel that the summer is going — 
Summer is going — summer is gone ! 


Brighter and brighter the skies are thining, 
Deeper and deeper the fresh air thrills, 

Larger and fuller the vines are twining, 
Clearer than ever the distant hills; 
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The full tides sweep in their ebbing and flow. 
ing, — 
Nothing is lost that is worth the knowing, 
Only I feel that summer is going — 
Summer is going — summer is gone ! 


What do I mourn ?— Who knows? for surely 

Never was world more fair than now, 
From the harvest moon as it rides so purely, 

To the red ripe apple upon the bough. 
What do I mourn? Alas, no knowing; 
Nothing is lost that is worth the showing, 
Only I feel that summer is going — 

Summer is going — summer is gone! 

, Transcript. 





FORMER DAYS. 
(From the French of Philippe Theolier.) 


Drnst thou linger in the country of our dreams, 
When I was forced from thee and that dear 
land ? 
Dost wander still by those now lonely streams, 
Where »very eve our future course we planned? 
Sitting to-day in sadness near those trees 
Where happy hours we shared, dost ever sigh 
For hopes we framed, while drinking in the 
breeze ? 
Ah! they were bright, those dreams of days 


gone by! 


Call back those years to mind: when, children 
both, 
Our life ran on, all shadowed o’er with joy! 
When day by day the radiant star of troth 
Shone through our heart in gleams without 
allow! 
Then, when thou sang’st in Nature’s bosom 
shrined, 


Each feathered songster paused to drink thy 
1 


ay: 
Whilst I thy waist with blooming garlands 
twined — 
How fresh they were, those flowers of child- 
hood’s day! 


Oft through the forest’s dim mysterious shade, 
Tracking each hidden path, we loved to trip; 

While in each spring, half-laughing, half-afraid, 
Thy dimpled dainty feet-were wont to dip; 

Nests, too, we sought, which woodland gales 


caress 
As ’neath the friendly boughs they sheltering 
lie: 
My lips scarce dared thy snowy hand to press — 
Though it was pure, that kiss of days gone by! 
Macmillan’s Magazine. Marwoop Tucker. 
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From The Cornhill Magazine. 
LAUZUN. 
Tne noble Gascon at the court of the 
earlier Bourbons enjoyed the advantages 


and played pretty much the part of the. 


Scotch gentleman at the court of the first 
Stuart. In a higher degree, however; for 
the Gascon united the rollicking dash of 
another race to the shrewdness of the 
Scot, and was, therefore, a much more 
brilliant and successful adventurer. In- 
deed, with their tact and readiness, their 
craft and daring, their small scruple and 
large acquisitiveness, their bad French 
and their good swords—the Créquis, 
Belleguards, Grammonts, and others from 
the same quarter, monopolized nearly all 
the good things that were going, including 
the strong dislike of one-half of the popu- 
tation north of the Loire. Apropos of 
this, Tallemant des Réaux tells not a bad 
story. “ Which is the proper term to use, 
dépensé or dependu?” inquired a great 
Gascon seigneur of that authority on cor- 
rect phraseology, Malherbe. “ Dépensé” 
(open-handedness) “is the more French- 
like,” replied the poet ; “ but pendu, rependu, 
dependu”’ (hung, rehung, and well hung) 
“ and all other compounds of that vile word, 
are most suitable for Gascons.” 

By far the most remarkable of Gascon 
adventurers was Antoine Nompar de 
Caumont. In the course of a long career, 
which he commenced as Marquis Puygil- 
hem and closed as Duc de Lauzun,he did 
and suffered such extraordinary things that 
La Bruyére was fully justified in pronounc- 
ing his story more improbable than a ro- 
mance and wilder than a dream.* 

Lauzun, as we shall designate him 
throughout, was bon in 1633. His father, 
known as the Count de Lauzun, possessed 
nothing but his captaincy of “The Hun- 
dred Gentlemen” —a post which he in- 
herited from his sire and ultimately trans- 
mitted to his son. The latter, therefore, 
had to betake himself betimes to his sword 
as a means of winning fortune. The oppor- 
tunity was rot lacking, for that was a stir- 
ring period. North, south, east and west, 


* “Sa vie est un roman; non, il lui manque le 
vraisembiable. Il n’a point eu d’aventures, il a eu 
de beaux songes, il a eu de mauvais. Que di--je? 


On ne reve point comme il a vecu.” — La Bruyere. 
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battle raged incessant. And from his ap* 
pointment as cornet to the regiment of 
his relative the Duc de Gramont (we write 
the title as the owner wrote it) in 1654 to 
the next peace, our Gascon was in the 
thick of it. He distinguished himself on 
every field, and always on the right side, 
for his patron was a staunch supporter of 
Mazarin. So up he went like a rocket, 
until by January, 1658, we find him 
Colonel of the ** Dragons Etrangers.” 

In the midst of all this tumult, however, 
Lauzun found time to appear occasionally 
at court, where he shone no less conspic- 
uous than in the field. He outdared the 
Raffinés d’Honneur—a set of irascibles 
which all the severity of Richelieu had 
failed to exterminate; he outshone all the 
exquisites, though most of them carried 
estates on their backs; and he squandered 
as lavishly as though he had been that 
seventeenth-century equivalent for a mil- 
lionaire—a Farmer of the Revenues. 
Though soon to be, he was not yet a royal 
favourite; besides, he was utterly land- 
less. Whence then came the funds? 

Partly from sources similar to that 
which supplied the annuity of young John 
Churchill: for, in spite of Macaulay’s 
sneer, the story of the “Handsome Eng- 
lishman ” and the Duchess of Portsmouth 
is far from being an exceptional one. The 
haughty Duc de Gramont, for instance, 
was not ashamed to write, and his equally 
haughty successor in the family honours 
was not ashamed to print, that while yet in 
his teens the said Duc had been “ protect- 
ed” (le prirent sous leur protection, says the 
original) by certain fashionable dames, 
some of whom undertook to provide him 
with dress, while others supplied him with 
money, because Well, we refrain 
from transcribing the very frank because. 
It is added that De Gramont played and 
was “lucky:” the latter term, we regret 
to explain, being sim;ly the polite equiva- 
lent of the day for—cheating. But in 
this respect also the duke went with his 
age, for the scandalous gambling anecdotes 
told of another Gramont by Anthony 
Hamilton are singular in nothing but their 
graceful wit. And among the multitudes 
who were “lucky” as the Gramonts was 
their kinsman Lauzun. 
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Lauzun fought at the siege and battle 
of Dunkirk so brilliantly that Turenne se- 
lected him from a hundred other officers 
of high promise to command in Furnes. 
As this was an open town within the hos- 
tile territories, no higher testimony could 
be borne to the Gascon’s military worth. 
The ensuing peace transferred him to 
Paris, where he appeared for the first time 
in the character of a courtier. And his 
speedy accession to the command of “ The 
Hundred Gentlemen ” (1660) not only se- 
curred his new career from interruption, 
but threw him closely in contact with the 
monarch. Thenceforward for many a 
year he outstripped all competitors in 
the royal favour, becoming probably the 
only man that Louis ever really liked. 
Knowing that Louis was in all respects un 
grand monarque, we would naturally con- 
ceive that the favourite must have been 
to a great extent a copy of his stately 
chief. Nor could we make a greater mis- 
take. Lauzun resembled Louis about as 
much as the typhoon resembles the trade- 
wind. “He was a little fair man, with a 
well-knit frame, harsh features, and a 
haughty look. He was ambitious, whim- 
sical, envious of everybody, never content, 
and always in extremes. Though illiter- 
ate and unpolished, sullen, solitary and 
savage, he was yet very noble in all his 
ways. He could be a good friend when 
he pleased, but that was seldom. The 
part of the enemy was one more to his 
liking, and he played it willingly and well. 
His sword had few equals ; and his tongue 
was fully as trenchant and pitiless, for he 
was quick at detecting foibles and skilful 
in turning them to malicious account. A 
dexterous courtier, he veered with every 
change of the royal humour, and was in- 
solent, independent, or servile as the oc- 
casion required. To sum him up in three 
words, he was, as all his actions proved, 
the boldest, most adroit, and most skilful 
of men.” Thus wrote St. Simon, who 
knew him well. Bussy Rabutin was more 
concise, pronouncing him “in body and 
soul, the smallest man that ever God 
made!” 

Every true courtier of that era was one 
of a group of three, of which the first 
personage was hitself, the second the 
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sovereign, and the third the mistress, 
Though very exceptional in other respects, 
Lauzun was no exception here. While 
the splendid De Guiche then obeyed every 
nod of Henrietta of Orleans, while the 
graceful Vardes was equally subservient 
to Madame de Soissons, while his Grace 
of Paris handed about the Bretonviiliers 
—irreverently known as La Cathédrale, 
—and while a thousand others followed 
these high examples, the headlong Cap- 
tain of the Hundred Gentlemen attached 
himself to a lady charming as any, his 
cousin the Princess of Monaco. The 
world saw a good deal of this dalliance at 
the time, for Lauzun was not the man to 
hide “his flame” under a bushel. And 
the little that escaped present notice was 
fated to eventual exposure, for the lover 
was one of those curiosities of human-kind 
who journalize their misdeeds. In his 
diary he took care to record every wrong 
he conceived hinself to have received from 
male and female, and the revenge that he 
never failed to exact. And the precious 
record fell at length into the hands of 
some good-natured friends, who did not 
fail to publish all its choicer morsels. 

Lauzun was devoted to his cousin and 
showed it in a hundred ways. Did she 
retire from court for a day or two, he was 
at her side in all sorts of disguises. Her 
portrait was multiplied round his chamber. 
He had her effigy moulded in wax and 
subjected to incantations. And reviving a 
custom of the previous century, he substi- 
tuted her likeness for the likenesses of the 
saints in his “ Hours.” This fiery passion 
ended, as might have been expected, in an 
explosion. 

Madaine de Monaco happened to engage 
in a passing flirtation with the King. It 
need not be remarked that the matter was 
or should have been a secret. Lauzun by 
some means caught a glimpse of what was 
going on, and determined to know the 
whole. This was no easy matter. Lauzun, 
however, filled his purse before he went to 
work, and succeeded. The confidant is no 
less essential in a flirtation than the prin- 
cipals themselves, and in this instance the 
confidant was a chambermaid. Like most 
other people she had her price. A tough 
one it proved, no less than 3,000 pistoles. 
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Lauzun paid it down without haggling — little midnight parties in the gardens of 
a fact which sufficiently shows his magni- St. Cloud which Marie Autoinette delight- 
ficence and his “luck ” at play. In return ed to imitate long afterwards at the Tri- 
for his bribe he was conducted to a long anon, and which in neither case led to any 
passage. The door at the end borea lock, particular good. The company gathered 
and in that lock there was a key, while to sup ina glade towards the middle of 
just at hand stood acloset. It was then mid- the gardens. Dark trees rose round them, 
night, close upon the hour of assignation, the stars were overhead, torches flashed 
as the confidant had good reason to know. here and there through the boughs, and 
So, while the treacherous maid disappeared, music floated from many quarters to the 
Lauzun turned the key, put it in his pock- cgntre of the magic ring. ‘There Louis 
et, and took refuge in the closet. An/ told a story with all the grace of a Bour- 
hour passed, he grew impatient. Another bon. Dames and nobles sat round him on 
lingered along, and, considering himself |the turf, and all was rapt attention, partic- 
“done” he meditated revenge on the/|ularly on the part of Madame de Monaco, 
waiting-woman. Having devised a suita- | who lounged toward the verge of the 
ble one, he was about to leave his hiding- | group with one hand carelessly open on 
place in order to execute it, when a light the grass. Lauzun marked, and the spirit 
step was heard on one side of the door |of mischief took possession of him. He 
and a firmer tread on the other. ‘Love crept noiselessly round, sprang from be- 
laughs at locksmiths,” says the adage. It | hind a bush, came down with his heel on 
forgets, however, to add that to do so with | the delicate palm, and was off like a flash 
effect the little divinity should be provided | to gloat over his infantile revenge. For 
with a few simple implements. Wanting | this keen-witted courtier, this haughty 
these essentials, Love feels as powerless | noble, this terrible soldier, could be more 
and looks just as silly on the wrong side | childish than childhood itself when the fit 
of a locked door as the merest urchin that | took him. 
ever meditated a raid on the housekeeper’s| With all his contempt for forms and 
preserves. conventionalities, Lauzun disp!ayed a de- 
How shall we describe the result of | votion to the person of Louis which seemed 
Lauzun’s scheme — the fruitless search for|to know no bounds. Flattered by the 
the key, the vain efforts to open the door, | preference of the “noble savage,” the King 
the puzzled conjectures, the plaintive |overlooked his oddities and made him 
sighs, and the sad adieus whispered |“ First Gentleman of the Bedchamber.” 
through an obdurate keyhole? We shall} Here Lauzun was loaded with dignities 
not attempt it; we cannot do it. Wej/and rich preferments, and he might have 
shall only remark that it was as touching | maintained his giddy pre-eminence to the 
as the discourse which Launce is reported | last had he continued “to fight for his own 
to have held with his dog, and that the|hand” and keepclear of parties. Neither 
traiter emerged from the cupboard with | of these things, however, he did. Hardly 
moist eyes, twitching sides, and all the | had he reached a standing-point than he 
other symptoms of an unfortunate who | attached himself toa mistress and a party, 
suffers from suppressed laughter. Going} and, as it happened, to the wrong ones. 
straight to his apartments, he mutilated | True, Colbert was an admirable Minister, 
all the portraits of the Princess, tied them | and La Valliére a charming lady. Butthe 
up in a neat parcel labelled with her| first cared too much for his projects, and 
name and fault, and then packed them | the second for her lover, to be very ser- 
away, with other matters of the same de-|viceable to mere partisans. The worst 
scription, in the corner, where they were | people make the surest friends or the bit- 
afterwards found, as noticed by Madame | terest enemies at court. And the other 
de Sévigné. side — that is to say, Montespan and Lou- 
Lauzun’s vengence, however, was not|vois— were considerably worse than La 
yet sated. A few nights later Henrietta} Vallitre and Colbert, and became, as a 
d’Orleans gave one of those bewitching| matter of course, sworn foes of Lauzun. 
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This, however, he did not feel at once, and, 
perhaps, might not have felt at all — at 
least, to such an extent — but for the un- 
fortunate fact that the greatest heiress in 
Europe, who was also a princess of the 
blood, happened to fall fathoms deep in 
love with him. 

This lady, variously known as the Duch- 
ess of Montpensier, Princess of Dombes, 
the Mademoiselle, and the Jeanne d’ Arc of 
the Fronde, was the granddaughter of 
Heari IV., and, therefore, the cousin af 
Louis XIV. She had been the subject of 
no end of marital negotiations inher day, 
having sought or been sought of one em- 
peror, five kings, and at least a score of 
sovereign princes. And she had escaped 
from all with her heart, her revenues — 
six millions of francs a year —and, more 
wonderful still for a dame of that era, with 
her reputation intact, to commit herself 
irretrievably with a Gascon adventurer — 
which meaut the agreeable compound re- 
sulting from the admixture of the braggart 
and the bully with the beggar. Her pas- 
sion carried her to lengths seldom attained 
by modern ladies. She would have Lau- 
zun and no other, and, as she eventually 
proved, at any price. One is naturally cn- 
rious to know something of the person of 
this very singular princess, aud it so hap- 
pens that there exists a characteristic por- 
trait of her in pen and ink, which was 
sketched by her own fair hands. “My 
figure,” says the Princess, “is neither stout 
nor thin, but fine and full of grace. My 
bands and arms are not beautiful, but my 
ueck and skin are perfectly so. My visage 
is long and well shaped. My eyes are 
blue, soft, and haughty like my air; my 
nose large and aquiline, my teeth moder- 
ate, hair fair and also curling. My ankle, 
too, is straight, and the foot pretty. I 
speak much without talking nonsense or 
using naughty words (mauvais mots).* In 
disposition I am hasty, wrathful, and a 
good hater, and then my birth may well 
intimidate my foes. On the other hand, I 
have a noble and benevolent spirit, and 
prefer mercy to justice. I am of melan- 
choly temperament, and delight in solid 
and useful reading. Trifles annoy me, ex- 
cept verses, which I love, whatever their 
character. And certainly I am as good a 
judge of such things asif I were learned.” 

The courtship of this curious pair is one 
of the curiosities of history. Unlike every 
other wild passion, theirs was a plant of 
remarkably slow growth. Its seeds were 

* Mademviselle was not the only lady of that peri- 


od who took credit tu herself for avoiding the use 
of ** mauvais mots.” 
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sown immediately after the siege of Dun- 
kirk, and it took a period as long as the 
siege of Troy — no less than ten years — 
to attain maturity. Tbis was not because 
the lady was slow to show her preference 
or the gentleman to perceive it. She 
proved as hasty in this as in other things, 
and Lauzun, who instantly marked her 
nascent affection, took care that it should 
not languish for lack of nutriment. His 
dash and oddity, as she confessed, were his 
great attractionsin hereyes. And, thence- 
forth, up to 1670, he was the most dashing 
madcap in Europe. He provided constant 
food for curiosity, and kept speculation al- 
ways on the stretch. It was hard to say 
which were the more bewitching, his extra- 
ordinary freaks, or his really splendid 
feats. Few people, however, took tle 
trouble to distinguish between them. All 
that glittered in him was voted gold, and 
every coin that came from his mint accept- 
edas sterling. To fight, to dress, make 
love and do mischief as Lauzun, became 
the fashion among the men; and to ad- 
mire these things, and especially their au- 
thor, the rage among the women. Nor 
did he neglect other and more particular 
means for completing Mademoiselle’s fasci- 
nation. He was always haunting and ex- 
citing her — sometimes piquing, sometimes 
pleasing, sometimes absolutely insulting. 
Then he threw that inflammable material, 
Heroism, in profusion on the rising flame. 
Named Maréchal de Champ in 1663, he 
served in that capacity four years later. 
The trenches were hardly opened before 
Courtrai, when, heading a desperate as- 
sault, he effected a lodgment that brought 
about the speedy surrender of the town. 
This was immediately, followed by a piece 
of precisely similar headlong and success- 
ful valour at Lisle. And hardly had the 
latter town fallen, when we find him in the 
midst of the fiercest cavalry fight of the 
war; dashing himself among the foe. as 
Condé hurled his baton at Freyburg: 
twice taken and retaken; his clothes cut 
to pieces, his sword broken, and horse af- 
ter horse slain under him; repulsed again 
and again, and still again; but always ral- 
lying his squadrons and renewing the on- 
set, until at last, taking the foes in flank, 
he drives them in hopeless confusion and 
with fearful slaughter from the field. Be- 
fore these achievements the Princess tot- 
tered in heart or head, for her passion at 
times looked remarkably like insanity. 
There was nothing wanting to complete 
Lauzun’s character and her infatuation but 
'a dash of misfortune, and that came ex- 
‘actly at the right moment. 
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The Duke of Mazarin was just as great 
an oddity in his way as Lauzun himself. 
Among other strange notions ‘projected or 
practised, he actually proposed to secure 
his daughters from the. sin of vanity by 
depriving them of their front teeth! And, 
in a fit of piety not less absurd, this worthy 
threw up his numerous lucrative employ- 
ments, and abandoned the court in 1669. 
There was a general rush among the cour- 
tiers for the good things thus going a-beg- 
ging, and foremost in the scramble was 
Lauzun. One situation in particular — the 
Grand-Mastership of the Artillery — 
seemed expressly formed for him, and he 
lost not a moment in petitioning for it. 
The petition rather embarrassed Louis, for 
it was absolutely necessary that the War 
Minister and the Grand Master should 
work well together, and everybody knew 
that Louvois and Lauzun were, uncom- 
rome antagonists. Louis therefore 

esitated; but he only hesitated. And as 
this mood, in monarchs no less than in 
fairer mortals, is the prelude to surrender, 
Lauzun pressed his suit and finally gained 
it, on condition that he kept the secret un- 
til it should please Louis to disclose it. 
This the latter promised to do immediately 
after the breaking up of the next Finan- 
cial Council. The day came, the Council 
assembled, and Lauzun made his appear- 
ance in the ante-chamber. There he found 
Nyert, premier valet-de-chambre en quartier, 
who happened just then to be casting about 
for some means of conciliating Louvois, 
whose support he required in a little affair 
of his own. Lauzun considered his busi- 
ness safe, was not unwilling to make a 
friend of Nyert, and, besides, longed to 
in-lulge in a little Gascon brag; so, in re- 
ply to the queries of the usher, he re- 
vealed his coming preferment. “The very 
thing I was looking for,” thought Nyert. 
He complimented the fortunate man, and, 
while doing so, pulled out his watch. 
“ What!” said he, “so late! But there is 
still time ! 
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representing that the Council was yet sit- 
ting. “Never mind,” said the Minister 
thrusting the valet aside; “I have an im- 
portant communication to make to liis Ma- 
jesty.” The King rose on the entry of the 
Secretary, and withdrew with him to a 
window. “Sire,” said Louvois, “I am 
aware that you are about to name M. de 
Lauzun Grand Master of the Artillery. 
Of course your Majesty is master in all 
things; but my duty compels me to repre- 
sent, with all respect, the incompatibility 
that exists between M. de Lauzun and my+ 
self.” Louvois went on to enlarge on the 
manifold evils that must ensue trom the 
contemplated appointment. Louis was 
greatly annoyed.. “The thing is not yet 
done,” said he, resuming his place at the 
council-board; and Louvois retired, per- 
fectly satisfied. A few minutes later, the 
Council broke up. Lauzun thrust himself 
officiously in his Majesty’s path, but re- 
ceived not even a look. Twenty other 
times during the day did he attempt to 
attract the notice of Louis, but without 
success. At length, just before the King 
retired for the night, he ventured to men- 
tion the matter. “I see that this cannot 
yet take place,” was the reply. Nothing 
further passed on that occasion. Two or 
three days afterwards — probably when 
he had planned the eccentricity that he 
considered most likely to move his sover- 
eign — the Guscon audaciously summoned 
the latter to keep his promise. “ Your- 
self released me from that promise when 
you broke the condition by betraying the 
secret,” replied Louis. Lauzun glared at 
his master with as much scor.: as he. could 
throw into very expressive features, and 
then deliberately turned his back upon 
him. Next, drawing his sword, he snapped 
the blade under his heel, swearing, as he 
did so, that he would never again serve a 
prince “capable of breaking his plighted 
word so vilely.” The Kin: trembled, grew 
deadly pale, grasped his cane, and rose. 


A pressing order of the| The spectators of this unexampled scene 
King’s,” added he, addressing Lauzun ;/| held their breath. 


But, making a power- 





“pray excuse me,” and he disappeared. | ful effort, the monarch mastered his wrath, 
Immediately over the council-chamber was! threw his cane through the window, and 
the cabinet of Louvois. Nyert cleared the left the room. “I should have regretted 
stairs four at a time bounced into the cab-| it,” said he, “had I struck a gentleman.” 
inet, and apprised the startled Minister in | Then, indeed, did Louis manifest himself 
a very few words of what was coming. | “every inch a king!” 

Never was interruption so unexpected or| Lauzun retired also, but with far less 
opportune. Louvois, with thanks, sincere dignity. He wrung his hands, tore his 
for once, sent Nyert back to his post. | hair and declared that he was ruined, and 
Then, gathering up his portfolio as an ex-| then, adds one of his sympathizing fellow- 
cuse, he hastened to the council-chamber. | courtiers, “ whimpered like un fou.” Fora 
Nyert played his part very well. He while, the catastrophe looked exceedingly 
affected to stop Louvois on the threshold, ruinous, for he was arrested next morning 
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and sent to the Bastille. There he let his 
beard grow, perpetrated all sorts of ab- 
surdities in word and deed, and played 
the madman to some purpose — for a few 
days. Then he thought fit to resume the 
sensible gentleman, eulogizing the good- 
ness of the King, regretting vothing but 
the loss of his esteem, and accusing him- 
self as the sole cause of his misfortune. 
All this was favourably reported to the 
King by Guitry, the Governor of the 
Bastille, who was Lauzun’s fast friend. 
The King soon relented, and a little more. 
He made up his mind to restore Lauzun to 
liberty and favour, and to recompense him 
for his disappointment. The Grand-Mas- 
tership of the Artillery had indeed been 
given to the Count du Lude—-that is, 
given as such things were usually given at 
the court of the Grand Monarque — for a 
large sum. To raise the money Du Lude 
sold his former post to the Duc de Gevres, 
and the latter in turn vacated another 
office. The latter—the Captaincy of the 
Guards — Louis offered at once to the man 
in the Bastille, who instantly forgot his 
new-born humility, and refused with some- 
thing like contempt. Louis took no notice 
of tnis, sent back Guitry to preach pru- 
dence, forgiveness, and amiability to his 
friend. Finally —but not without great 
difficulty, and only by dint of hard persua- 
sion —he induced Lauzun “ to condescend 
to accept” a renewal of favour and the 
pew post. 

Mademoiselle’s madness was now com- 
plete. To preserve her lover from similar 
risks for the future, she resolved to marry 
him; and no sooner had she made up her 
mind than she proceeded to action with her 
usual sharp decision. As inequality of 
rank forbade him to make the necessary 
advances, she called upon the man of her 
choice, and, speaking out like a princess 
of the olden time, fairly “popped the 
question ” herself. Lauzun assumed an 
air of astonishment, anything rather than 
the satisfaction which we venture to pre- 
sume he really felt. “Marry me!” said 
he. “Me, the domestic of your cousin- 
german! The thing is simply impossi- 
ble.” “ Not at all impossible,” was the re- 
ply, and thereupon the lady hastened to 
explain how easily the mountains that 
stood in the way might be reduced to 
molehills. “Don’t deceive yourself, Ma- 
dame,” interrupted Lauzun. * Nothing in 
the world could induce me to quit the ser- 
vice of the King. I love him too well.” 
“But surely,” suggested the Princess, 
“ marriage is not a with the re- 
tention of your post. 1 never understood 
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: that the court partook of the nature of a 
convent.” “My duties, Madame, bind me 
as rigidly as vows,” replied this perplexing 
gallant; “they demand so much of my 
attention, and confine me so closely to the 
Palace, that really | cannot see how I could 
find time to — WASTE ON A WIFE!” 

Smack! smack! smack! First on the 
right cheek, then on the left, then on both 
ears; for the Princess had a hasty temper 
and a ready hand, and this was just two 
hundred years ago. The Gascon’s face 
glowed like the moon through a London 
fog, and the lady burst into tears. What 
was the result? An eternal separation ? 
Nothing of the sort. Precisely at the point 
where it had been broken off, the conver- 
sation was resumed by this Princess who 
never talked nonsense or used naughty 
expressions, and by this adventurer who re- 
coiled so inexplicably from a royal alliance, 
six millions a year and half-a-dozen duke- 
doms. 

Lauzun at last consented to be married, 
but on condition that the wife must always 
be prepared to give way tothe King. “I 
must attend his Majesty to bed,” said he. 
“TI am seldom or never released before two 
o’clock in the morning, and I must be with 
him again by eight. The distance be- 
tween the Luxembourg (the residence of 
the Princess) and the Tuileries would, as 
you will perceive, prevent me from being 
always punctual, and consequently, I must 
always sleep at the Palace. But of course I 
could visit you during the day — that is, ah, 
when I happen to be at liberty.” The an- 
swer to this extraordinary speech was just 
as extraordinary. “Pray don’t worry 
yourself,” said Mademoiselle. “You know 
that I am a constant visitor to her Majesty. 
You are also aware that her Majesty is 
very devout. Well, for the future I shall 
be more attentive to the poor Queen than 
ever, and when she goes to prayer I can 
surely find somebody to direct me to your 
apartment.” This closed the oddest 
courtship on record — for the present. 

Having won the sullen consent of her 
Lauzun, the Princess hastened to the King. 
Louis was astonished and naturally reluc- 
tant to sanction her choice. But he was 
generous: he entertained little of that 
animosity towards the Jeanne d’ Arc of the 
Fronde with which he has been credited ; 
as yet neither wife nor mistress had suc- 
ceeded in compelling him to doom his 
cousin to celibacy, in order that her vast 
possessions might be secured for their 
children; and, besides that, his cousin had 
taken him alone and by surprise. The 
resolute lady, therefore, was not long in 
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overruling his objections. She next con- 
sulted the Queen. “I should rejoice to 
see you happy,” remarked the later, “ but I 
fear that Louis will never consent.” “He 
has consented,” said Mademoiselle, tri- 
umphantly. “Iam sorry for it,” was the 
rather inconsistent retort. “You would 
have done so much better by remaining 
single and reserving your estates for my 
son Anjou.” 

The engagement was immediately an- 
nounced, and the sensation — as Madame 
de Sévigné testifies — was absolutely ter- 
rific. Lauzun’s friends pressed him to hur- 
ry the ceremony; but he, whose vanity 
surpassed his ambition, would insist on 
taking eight days to prepare. 

It was hardly sufficient for himself and 
his army of decorators. But it was more 
than enough for the Queen, the Princes, 
Montespan, Louvois, and the rest of the 
crowd that hated the Gascon and his sur- 
passing fortunes. Madame de Sévigné 
tells what followed: “ What is called a 
fall from the clouds happened yesterday 
evening at the Tuileries. But we must 
begin a little earlier. 
was published. Tuesday passed in chat- 
ting, wondering, and complimenting. On 
Wednesday the marriage-contract was 
drawn up. Partly that the bridegroom 
might have the necessary titles to be 
named therein, and partly as a foretaste 
of the greater goods that awaited him, 
Mademoiselle presented him’ with four 
duchies worth at least twenty-four mil- 
lions. The first is the County of Eu, 
premier peerage of France; the second, 
the Duchy of Montpensier; the third, the 
Duchy of St. Fargeant; and the fourth, 
the Duchy of Chatelerault. As Duke 


of Montpensier he was mentioned in the | 


contract, and he continued to bear the 
title for twenty-four hours. All Thur-day 
Mademoiselle expected that the King 
would sign the documents as he had 
promised. But about seven o’clock in the 
evening the (Queen, Monsieur, and a 
number of busybodies united in remon- 
strating with his Majesty concerning the 


great wrong that he was about to do bis: 


reputation. So successfully did they 


plead that Mademoiselle and M. de Lau- | 


zun were summoued and forbidden by the 
King, in the presence of Monsieur, to 
think more of the marriage. M. de Lau- 
zun received the prohibition with all the 
firmness, all the submission, all the re- 
spect, and all the despair that so 
great a misfortune merited. Mademoi- 
selle, according to her character, burst 
into tears, shrieks, complaints, and all the 
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‘violence of woe.” Nor does Madame de 
Sévigné exaggerate. “When the King 
|announced my misery,” writes the Prin- 
{cess herself, “I threw myself at his feet 
‘and besought him not to forbid me to 
| marry. ‘Ihave already apprised your 
| Majesty,’ said I, that I can neither find re- / 
| pose nor work out my salvation if I cannot 
pass the rest of my life with a man who 
inspires me daily with fresh tenderness for 
your Majesty. Take, oh, take my life 
rather than deprive me of my Lauzun.’” 
The reply of Louis deserves to be re- 
corded. It needs neither note nor com- 
ment. He said that though he prohibited 
the marriage, he would not forbid the 
lovers to meet. On the contrary, he 
strongly recommended his cousin to con- 
sult Lauzun on all her affairs. And he 
added that in his opinion she could net 
avail herself of the services of an abler or 
an honester man. “ Eh, well,” said she, ris- 
ing; “since your Majesty approves that I 
may still regard him as my chiefest friend, I 
am only too happy.” Tiis, be it observed, 
is her own report. Her contemporaries do 
not allow tuat she displayed any such resig- 
jnation. Madame de Caylus reports on 
the authority of her aunt, that she retreat- 
ed from the Tuileries in a frenzy, went 
straight to bed and remained there for a 
| week; that, thus playing the disconsolate 
widow, she received all comers, who, it 
‘may be conceived were not a few; and at 
‘every fresh arrival she pointed to the pil- 
low beside her exclaiming, with a plain- 
tive voice, * Alas, his place vacant!” 
Everybody pitied her — that is, when they 
had doue laughing: for Mademoiselle was 
no gushing young girl fresh from the 
nursery, but a matron of the very mature 
age of forty-three years and seven months, 
having been born on the 29th of May, 1627. 
As for Lauzun, he appeared to be more 
in favour with his master than ever. The 
‘latter had allowed him to retain two of 
the estates bestowed on him by Mademoi- 
| selle ; and to these he added many gifts of 
|his own. Some of his monarcl’s favours, 
,as the government of Berry, the Gascon 
accepted with customary thanklessness, 
‘and others he refused with an offensive 
frankness that has had few parallels. 
‘Louis would have made him Marshal of 
France, but Lauzun pronounced the dig- 
nity despicable unless it had been fairly 
won on the field, and declined to receive 
it! For nearly a year he bore himself 
with a stern and consistent dignity that 
astonished every one. But cool as he 
‘looked, his soul was all on fire for revenge. 
He kuew that his disappointment bad 
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been the work of enemies, and he was 
eager to strike — but whom? Among the 
throng there must have been a leading 
spirit, an arch foe; and who was this? 
Montespan, or Louvois, or both? He de- 
termined to ascertain. With this view he 
paid court for a season to the mistress. 
And then, when such a taing could no 
Jonger look suspiciously out of character, 
he sought and obtained an interview. 
Simulating the vassal to perfection, he 
begged her to assist him with her influence 
in procuring a certain favour. She prom- 
ised, and with humble thanks the Gascon 
took his leave. * Then,” says St. Simon, 
“he took a course which, were it not at- 
tested by the whole court, and even after- 
wards admitted by himself, would. be per- 
fectly incredible.” By a liberal use of 
gold, he induced a housemaid to conceal 
him in an apartment where Montespan 
was accustomed to meet Louis. There he 
heard their whole conversation; it fully 
contirmed his suspicions; and he fixed in 
his memory, not merely the sense, but the 
very words of the speakers. Then, gliding 
off without being discovered, he took post 
at the door. Tie lady soon appeared and 
Lauzun offered his hand to lead her to the 
repetition of a ballet, wherein ali the court 
tovk part either as performers or specta- 
tors. “I flatter myself,” said he, with an 
air full of mildness and respect, “that you 
have deigned to remember me to the 
King?” She replied that she had not 
failed to do so, and composed quite a little 
romance concerning the services which she 
pretended to have rendered him. He in- 
terrupted her from time to time with ques- 
tions denoting thorough confidence, which 
of course encouraged the lady to dilate. 
At last her invention was fairly exhausted. 
Then Lauzun’s face threw off the simpleton 
and assumed its dreaded tiger-look, while 
his grasp tightened on her shoulder and 
his tongue poured forth a torrent of in- 
vective. “ You !” he grinned, adding 
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of Pignerol, his collection of curiosities, 
including the diary, was ransacked, with 
little edification to the world in general, 
but with a good deal of confusion to many 
individuals in particular. “And thus,” 
says Madame de Sévigné, “ closed the first 
volume of Lauzun.” 

“In secula seculorum,” exclaimed Lau- 
zun, as they shut him up in his dungeon at 
Pignerol. No choice residence was that. 
It differed something from the “leads” of 
Venice, since it was situated at the base 
of the building; and it was not modelled 
on the cell of Bonnivard, if the latter were, 
as Simond describes it, “a comfortable 
enough sort of dungeon” —for Lauzun 
was anything but comfortably lodged in 
his. Like Bonnivard, he had nothing save 
the chill grey stone above and around 
him; but, unlike Bonnivard, his cell was 
low and narrow, and there was no lake 
without to tinge the rays of light that 
sometimes entered there with the rainbow 
hues of hope.* 

Unaccustomed as he was to rigorous 
confinement, the fierce and wayward Gas- 
con soon fretted himself into a fever. The 
prison surgeon pronounced him in great 
danger, and recommended a_ confessor. 
The prison chaplain came, but the mori- 
bund frightened the poor man out of the 
dungeon, and nearly out of his wits, with 
his fearful execrations and still more fear- 
ful gestures. “If [ must confess,” said he, 
“it shall not be to a miserable stipendiary 
curé, but toa man I can trust. Bring me 
acapuchin!’”? A capuchin was brought, 
and as he leant over the sick man’s bed, 
he verily thought that he had to do with 
one possessed. “When they introduced 
him,” related Lauzun, long afterwards, 
“ | sprang at his beard, and pulled it well. 
I then tore off his cowl and had a view of 
his shaven crown. Not until I had thus 
ascertained the genuineness of the priest 
by that of his beard and tonsure, did [ 
venture to entrust him with my secrets.” 


an infinity of vilest epithets, and then, with | Such a confession as the Gascon’s monk 
‘ . . . 
astonishing memory, he recounted every|seldom heard before or since. “I verily 


syilavble of her conversation avith Louis. 
Then, muttering fearful threats, he shook 
her roughly and thrust her into the ball- 
room, which by this time was crowded. 
The poor woman staggered through the 
press and fell fainting at the feet of Louis. 


thovght,” remarked the good father — 
whose words we put into the nearest cor- 
responding English—* that I had been 
confessing three boarding-schools and one 
lunatic asylum.” 


Lauzun did not die. In a week he was 


* He’s surely in league with the demon,” | on his feet, as strong and as mischievous 
° ? o 


was her first remark on 


“Who?” inquired the astonished mon-|last there wasa reason. 
was the) Pignerol stronghold were honey-combed 


” 
‘ 


arch. “Who but Lauzun 
reply, and the story was told. 
That night the offender was a prisoner. 


recovering. | as ever, and almost as cheerful. 


For the 
The walls of this 


* Those who have visited the cell of Bonnivard 


While on his way to the distant fortress iu sunny weather will understand this, 
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in all directions, but not by the rats. A | “and the other recounted his greater for- 
long succession of state prisoners had|tunes and still greater misfortunes.” 
pierced numerous passages through the | Fouquet opened his ears and his eyes very 
chimneys and under the floors; and by} wide when this Puygilhem, this cadet of 
means of these passages the tenants of the | Gascony whom he remembered only too 
dungeons were accustomed to occupy their| happy to be patronized by the Marshal 
leisure in all respects — except, perhaps, | Gramont, narrated how he had been gen- 
the edifying conversation —as the Abbé | eral of dragoons, captain of the guards, 
Faria and his pupil. And here we may as/ and even the leader of an army! When 
well remark that Dumas, who has built | Lauzun, however, went on to tell how he 
up The Three Musqueteers partly from the | had missed the artillery, and afterwards 
memoirs of a real Monsieur d’Artagnan | braved the King, his companion began to 
and partly from Lauzun’s early career, has | suspect that he was crazy. But when the 
evidently laid the prison life of our Gascon| Gascon wound up with the story of his 
under contribution for certain scenes in| marriage and disgrace, the old politician 
his longest romance. concluded beyond all doubt that he was 
Such a man as Lauzun could not have/|closeted with a madman, and quaked in 
been long in acquiring a knowledge of the | mortal terror. Then followed one of the 
secret passages, and nobody used them} most singular of the many odd scenes in 
more frequently than he did. There was} which Lauzun figured. Fouquet betrayed 
hardly a captive in the prison with whom | his suspicions and apprehensions; and the 
he did not make acquaintance. Among} Gascon, something in malice but still more 
the number was one who had formerly|in anger, did his best to heighten them, 
played a great part in the political world | finally vanishing with a vow on his lips of 
—the ex-Minister Fouquet. In his time,|eternal enmity against Fouquet and his 
Fouquet had embezzled the revenues by | friends, which he lost no opportunity in 
the million, and lived the life of a Lucullus.! carrying out. Indeed, a dangerous fire 
He had been known to give a pension to} which broke out in the prison some short 
the inventor of a dainty, ten thousand time afterwards, and by which Lauzun 
pistoles for a dinner, and twenty thousand | himself ran great risk of perishing, was 
for a smile. Just before his fall he was|supposed to have been kindled by him 
supposed to be meditating the partition of | with the charitable purpose of roasting 
France between himself and the neigh-| Fouquet. 
bouring princes, and he was considered| He lingered ten years in prison, but not 
fully capable of realizing his design. But|so wearily as one would fancy. What 
Fouquet had changed greatly in the course | with nocturnal visits, tricks on his gaolers, 
of his seven years’ imprisonment; so great- | and attempts to burrow his way to liberty, 
ly as to spend one-third of his waking| his restless spirit found, not indeed suffi- 
hours in the accumulation of truisms in a} cient occupation, but enough to keep it 
common-place book, which some admiring | and the body that held it from rusting. 
but injudicious friends published after-| And how went his affairs without? His 
wards under the name of Wisdom! The} enemies had deprived him of his offices and 
remainder of his time Fouquet devoted} their emoluments at a stroke, but they 
chiefly to the concoction of eye-water.|could not deprive him of the Duchy of 
Never was there a more striking illustra-| Aumale and of the County of Eu, which 
tion of Shakespeare’s remark about “ base | had been legally conveyed to him by the 
uses.” Princess. True, he could not attend to 
. During these seven years, time, so far) these estates in person ; still he had an ade | 
as the world was concerned, had stood/ mirable steward in his sister, Madame de 
still with the fallen statesman. He, too,; Nogent. This lady was exceedingly like 
was aware of the secret passages and made | Lauzun in person, and as great a singular- 
some use of them, but rather as a receiver) ity in disposition. She was just as in- 
than a payer of visits. He had heard of | triguing, spiteful, and wayward, but she 
Lauzun’s arrival, he knew that he camej had one quality that her brother lacked — 
direct from court, and, in spite of his mis-| consistent prudence in money matters. 
erable occupations, he was still curious to} Herself and her husband had led a very 
know something of the chances and changes | unhappy life — had been even on the point 
of political events. We may conceive, | of separating — when a shot carried him 
then, the pleasure with which he saw Lau-/ off at the crossing of the Rhine, and then 
zun emerge from his chimney, and the; Madame de Nogent became at once and 
eagerness with which he listened to him.| for ever the model of a bereaved widow. 
“‘lhe one questioned,” says St. Simon, “1 could uot very well rejoice with him 
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while I had’him,” she was given to observ- 
ing, “but that is no reason why I should 
not regret him now that I have lost him. 
I am sure that I can never more have such 
delicious quarrels with anybody else, and 
I can tell you that a downright quarrel is 
a real luxury to a person of my disposi- 
tion.” Madame de Nogent, therefore, 
donned weeds of the deepest dye and most 
dolorous pattern, which she never threw 
aside. And though the reality of her woe 
was doubted, she found, nevertheless, a 
host of imitators. In one thing, however, 
she was very sincere —the care of her 
brother’s property. She maintained the 
best order therein, and put aside his rents 
us she received them, until, by the time he 
obtained his release, the aggregate amount- 
ed to a handsome fortune. 

As to the Princess, she thought of noth- 
ing but her Lauzun, bewailing him morn- 
ing, noon, and night, and never relaxing 
her exertions to procure his release. Her 
infatuation, indeed, was more pronounced 
than ever, nor did the keen wits at court 
neglect to take the fullest and foulest ad- 
vantage of it. Montespan had six children 
soon to be legitimated, and Louis found it 
rather difficult to provide them with ap- 
panages suitable to their rank. In this 
dilemma monarch and mistress cast their 
eyes on the wealthiest heiress in Europe, 
and heartily congratulated each other on 
her mad passion. Had it been made to 
order it could not have been better adapted 
to their purpose. Under its influence she 
was ready to make any sacrifice for the 
man she loved. And the man she loved 
had enough of greed, vanity, and mean- 
ness in his composition not merely to ac- 
cept, but to exact any sacrifiee at her 
hands. Thenceforward the very Grand 
Monarque and his grand Montespan ap- 
and in the character of anglers, Lauzun 

eing the bait, and the property of Made- 
moiselle the fish, while all the courtiers 
stand round ready to aid in drawing the 
line and landing the prize. 

Mademoiselle dared not openly demand 
the Gascon’s release. They had taken 
care to apprize her that any such course 
would certainly add to the rigours of his 
confinement. But she made use of every 
indirect means. She cringed to Louis, 
courted Louvois, and was specially atten- 
tive to Montespan. The latter was the 
perfection of that old-fashioned institution 
—the king’s mistress. When the more 
impulsive La Valliere one day took pre- 
cedence of the Queen, nobody was more 
properly shocked at the breach of deco- 
rum. “God preserve me,” prayed she 
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devoutly, “from such a position as hers. 
But,’’ she added, “should it ever be my 
misfortune to fill it, I should certainly 
know my duty better than to take the pas 
of her Majesty.” And when eventually 
the “misfortune” did befall her, never 
was it borne with more regard to the pro- 
prieties. Montespan, indeed, was admir- 
ably fitted for “the little place.” She was 
as clever and clear-sighted as she was 
charming, and always sinned with due re- 
gard to politeness and decency, and, we 
may add, to her own pecuniary interests. 
She sympathized with the Princess and 
breathed a sigh for Lauzun: the story was 
“ wonderous pitiful,” she vowed. “But, 
really now, could you not do something to 
propitiate his Majesty?” was a question 
that usually closed the conversation. And 
to suggest what this something should be, 
Montespan’s amiable progeny made fre- 
quent calls on Mademoiselle. 

Whether her wits were dulled by her 

affection we do not know, but certainly 
the Princess was no longer the sharp- 
sighted lady that she had been during the 
lively days of Fronde, and she took nearly 
three years to guess the meaning of the 
mistress. At length she understood what 
was wanted, and understanding she 
“spontaneously resolved,” as she took 
care to record, to make the Duke of Maine 
her heir, on condition that Louis released 
her lover and sanctioned her marriage 
with him. Montespan was immediately 
taken into her confidence and displayed 
much grateful emotion. “How pleased 
the King wili be,” was her final remark, 
“when you apprize him of this; for of 
course he cannot guess your intention, 
and there is nobody so suitable to ac- 
quaint him with it as yourself. But mind,” 
she added, “nota word of Lauzun. I hap- 
pen to know that Louis is nearly as anx- 
ious as yourself to see him at liberty; but 
reasons of state, you know, which however 
will soon cease to press, forbid it at pres- 
ent.” 

Mademoiselle had an early interview 
with the King and made known her spon- 
taneous resolution. Louis was really 
touching in his acknowledgments. “I 
perceive,” said he, “it is out of friendship 
for me that you do this. The object of 
your bounty is yet achild and incapable 
|of winning you by his own merits. I hope, 
| however, that he will grow up an honour- 
| able man and show himself worthy of your 
| esteem. As for myself, I assure you that 
| I shall be only too glad to render you any 
, service in my power.” 

Months passed, but still uot a word of 
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Lauzun. Further, the court visibly changed 
its manner towards the Princess. Some 
of its most prominent members neglected, 
others actually avoided her. Amung the 
latter was Montespan, who was never “ at 
home” when she called. Mademoiselle 
was evidently in disgrace, but wherefore 
she could not guess. At length, in six 
months or so, she was enlightened. At 
the end of that period Louvois snatched 
sufficient leisure from his warlike and 
other cares to pay the Luxembourg a fly- 
ing visit. Mademoiselle’s heart beat quick 
when he was announced. “Was the 
morning of her happiness about to dawn 
at last ?” shé asked herself. “ Was Lau- 
zun about to emerge in triumph from the 
mipisterial carriage ?’’ The reply to these 
queries soon approached in the very hand- 
some person of Louvois. “The King is 
greatly displeased with you,” said the Min- 
ister. ‘ Why do you delay to fulfil the en- 
gagement which you made with him the 
other day?” “Myengagement!” * Yes, 
you promised, as you cannot but remem- 
ber, to bestow your estates of Dombes, 
Aumale, and Eu on the Duke of Maine.” 
“I did nothing of the kind,” retorted the 
Princess, greatly astonished. “Oh,” re- 
marked Louvois, coolly, “if you choose to 
play fast and loose with your sovereign in 
that way, I have nothing further to do — 
except to make my report.” And the very 
proud statesman withdrew from about the 
meanest piece of~work that even he had 
ever undertaken. 

In vain the Princess protested that she 
had never dreamt of doing more than 
making the Duke her heir. The King said 
otherwise, and everybody echoed the King. 
Such remonstrances as “ Oh, Mademoiselle, 
how could you doit?” met her from every 
eye, and from as many lips as dared pro- 
nounce the words. Still she declined to 
be persuaded or intimidated into distrust- 
ing the evidence of her senses. 

Additional months flew by, and a good 
many of them. The court had no desire 
to spoil things by precipitation. It could 
likewise afford to wait, which the Princess 
could not. At length the time came for 
another move in this all-important affair. 
Then Mademoiselle was quietly informed 
that time enough had been granted her 
wherein to attain a proper state of mind, 
that the King’s lenity had bounds, and 
that, in short, did she still persist in her 
obstinacy, Lauzun should at once be trans- 
ferred to the Bastille and treated with 
condign severity. The Princess wept, 
shrieked, threatened, complained, and 
finally consented to give up her lands. 
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Something more than her consent, how- 
ever, was necessary. Two of the three 
estates were the property of Lauzun. In 
earlier ages this would have mattered lit- 
tle. But the French laws had thriven on 
the ruins of feudalism; and now that their 
own right hands were no longer capable 
of maintaining them against all comers, 
the French nobles had acquired much re- 
spect for these laws. Lauzun, therefore, 
was not now to be put out of the way by 
any of the old summary and sanguinary 
methods. Neither could his signature be” 
won from him by means of torture, for the » 
law attached not the slightest value to con- 
tracts formed under restraint. He must 
be at liberty to make a valid renunciation 
of his property; and everybody knew 
that were he at liberty no such renuncia- 
tion could be wrung from him. Here lay 
a great difficulty : that is, to unlegal minds. 
A shrewd jurist, however, was forthcom- 
ing who quickly drove the royal coach, 
without let or hindrance, over this appar- 
ently insurmountable obstacle. This was 
how the thing was done :— A report was 
spread that Lauzun’s constitution was be- 
ginning to give way. ‘Then the court 
a made a journey to Pignerol. 
lis experienced eye detected disordered 
digestion, impeded respiration, and a hun- 
dred other tokens of incipient disease, 
where nobody else could see aught but 
rude health. The sufferer was ordered 
forthwith to visit the baths at Bourbon. 
Thither he went attended by a formidable 
array of archers. And there he met 
Madame de Montespan. For. by a singu- 
lar coincidence, one of her darlings had 
been ordered at this time to take the 
Bourbon waters, and, of course, the fond 
mother must necessarily accompany her 
child. A good deal of negotiation ensued 
between the pair. The gentleman, how- 
ever, was neither to be wheedled, over- 
reached, or intimidated ; so, after a decent 
time, he was relegated to his prison, while 
the lady returned in high dudgeon to 
Paris. ‘ 

But neither Montespan nor her royal 
friends were the people to allow their plot 
to founder in sight of port. There was 
still another resource. Madame de No- 
gent was consulted and gained over, in a 
measure by apprehension for her brother’s 
safety should the court be driven to use 
harsh measures by the failure of all mild- 
er ones. Thislady paid a visit to Pignerol, 
and, in consequence of what passed at this 
visit, Lauzun was ordered a second time to 
the baths. There, in the autumn of 1680, 
he again met Madame de Mcntespan, and 
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made a legal transfer of the estates in dis- 
pute. That very same time he received 
two other estates — together worth 40,000 
francs a year —from the Princess, remark- 
ing, with his usual graceful gratitude, that 
they were hardly worth the trouble of ac- 
cepting. 

The confederates waited until the spoil 
was secure in their possession, and then 
came forth two royal orders. The first 
confined Lauzun to the provinces of Anjou 
and Touraine ; and the second forbade the 
Princess ever to marry him. “ But,” said 
Montespan to the Princess, “that need not 
— a private marriage. Indeed, I am at 
iberty to assure you that you may take that 
course with perfect safety. Louis will not 
only shut his eyes to it, but, further, if any- 
body ventures to remark about it, I un- 
dertake to say that the busybody shall 
meet with treatment sufficient to silence 
all such people for the future.” “ But, 
my honour! What will people think of 
me?’’ exclaimed the Princess. “ Oh, as 
to that,” retorted her mentor, “ what need 
you care while love and conscience are 
equally satisfied? Believe me, you will 
find things quite as pleasant as though 
you had been wed with all the pomp and 

ublicity in the world. Besides, M. de 
Soomae is sure to like you all the better 
on account of the mystery.” 

That Mademoiselle followed the advice 
of the mistress there is good reason to 
think: Marshal Berwick, among others, 
declares that she did so. The strongest 
proof, however, ceased to exist in 1750 or 
thereabouts. ‘This was an elderly lady 
living unostentatiously at Treport on an 
income of 1500 francs a year, whose source 
she could never learn. It was whispered in 
the neighbourhood that she was the 
daughter of the Princess. She herself ap- 
= to credit the story, which neither 

er face nor her figure belied; for in both 
particulars she bore an extraordinary re- 
semblance to the Jeanne d’Arc of the 
Fronde. 

The Princess hastened down to the man 
for whom she had sacrificed so much. 
“ But,” says Madame Fiesque, her chief 
attendant, “ Lauzun, while at Eu, would 
persist in low amours. The princess dis- 
covered this, was furious, marked him with 
her nails, and ordered him out. I con- 
veyed the order from the Princess, who 
stood at one end of a long gallery, to M. 
de Lauzun at the other. No sooner had I 
delivered my message than down he drop- 
ped on his knees, and in this posture 
scrambled along the gallery to the feet of 
my lady, who instantly forgave him.” 
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. 
Many similar scenes followed, each more 
stormy than the other; “for, tired of be- 
ing beaten, he treated her in turn” with 
what our French authority actually terms 
“ martial licence.” 

Lauzun’s one wish was to shine again at 
court. For a while the Princess seconded 
his efforts to realize it, with great vigour 
and some little success. In five years’ 
time she shamed Louis into releasing him 
from all restrictions except that which for- 
bade him to appear at the palace; and it 
was his own fault that she did not ultimate- 
ly relieve him from this. But once in 
Paris, he resumed all the fierce dissipation 
of his wildest days, rendering himself es- 
pecially notorious for deep and successful 
play. He displayed such conspicuous in- 
gratitude and infidelity to his benefactress 
that they had one last tempestuous quarrel 
and then parted for ever, in 1687. 

Shortly afterwards, Lauzun obtained 
permission to visit England, where gaming 
was the rage. There he remained until 
the revolution, when he returned to France 
with the wife and child of James II. Hav- 
ing displayed much dexterity and courage 
in this matter, he was rewarded with a 
command in the Irish expedition, but did 
nothing worthy of his ancient renown. 
On his re-appearance in France, he was 
created Duc de Lauzun and admitted to 
the court, where he was allowed a good 
deal of licence, but none of his former in- 
fluence. 

Mademoiselle died in 1693, and Lauzun 
went into mourning. This, however, he 
soon threw off to marry a very young lady 
of the family of Lorges, who eventually 
survived him. The long remainder of his 
life he spent in wealth and ease; but the 
great fortune that he really had achieved 
could not prevent him from lamenting to 
the last the still greater fortune that had 
slipped from his grasp. These regrets he 
mixed with many specimens of his ancient 
waywardness and childish malice. For 
instance, on one occasion he terrified his 
relatives by putting on a dying look, and 
pretending to make a will in which all his 
property was bequeathed to the poor. 
And, on another, he induced an officer of 
high rank, who was simple enough to ac- 
cept him as an authority on such matters, 
to make himself ridiculous by appearing 
at a grand review in a uniform that might 
have been “the thing” four or five hun- 
dred years before. But his chief delight 
was to tease the Curé of St. Sulpice with 
magnificent promises for his church, which 
he retracted one day to renew in grander 
form the next. Having swung the poor 
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clergyman thus between hope and fear for 
a good many years, he ended by giving 
him nothing whatever. 

“ Lauzun,” says St. Simon, “ had an iron 
constitution. He ate much, often, and of 
everything without inconvenience. Short- 
ly before his last illness, that is to say in 
1722, he still delighted to amuse himself 
with fiery horses. He might have been 
seen repeatedly at the age of eighty-nine 
backing a ragged-looking, unbroken colt, 
and prancing about before the whole court, 
which could not but admire his dexterity 
and the firmness of his seat.” The malady 
that carried him off was a cruel one — can- 
cer in the mouth. He bore his sufferings 
with admirable patience, made no com- 
plaint, showed no temper, and gave way 
to none of those outbursts which had so 
often rendered him insupportable even to 
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himself. He passed his time in pious read- 
ing and edifying conversation, shut up 
with his confessor. Only a few others 
were admitted. When this privileged few 
made their calls they found nothing lug- 
ubrious or gloomy, and hardly any token 
of suffering, in Lauzun. On the contrary, 
he was all tranquility, politeness, and sus- 
tained conversation. But he was neither 
very animated nor at all curious as to 
what was passing in the world. He spoke 
with difficulty ; indeed it was easy to see 
pthat he exerted himself only for the sake 
of the company. He made no attempt 
however, to preach mortality, and never 
referred to his malady. This uniformity, 
— so courageous, so peaceful, and so diffi- 
cult,— he maintained for four months. 
And he died in 1723 at the age of ninety. 








A corresPonvENT of the Cologne Gazette, 
writing from Alsace, sees in the reception ac-_ 
corded to Prince Frederick Charles and Count | 
Moltke evidence that the people of the annexed | 
departments are beginning to look with less an- 
tipathy on their German conquerors, and to ac- 
commodate themselves .as best they can to ac- 
complished facts, Last year when General von 
Werder visited Strasburg most of the shops 
were closed, or black flags were displayed from 
the windows, while not a single genuine citizen 
attended the brilliant parade held in honour of 
the German Emperor’s birthday. The people 
absolutely ignored Von Werder, and refused to 
recognive his presence among them. A little 
more curiosity. indeed, yet it was but very little 
more, was shown when Marshal von Moltke 
visited Strasburg in the course of the summer. 
** As Moltke was passing through the street,’’ 
says the correspondent, ‘‘I asked a townsman 
if that was Moltke. ‘ What do I care?’ was 
the answer I received in French. How different 
is it now! When Prince Frederick Charles en- 
tered Metz the streets were thronged with im- 
mense multitudes,,and curious spectators also 
crowded the windows as he passed. In Mul- 
house old and young were atoot when Moltke 
entered, and it is known that people fought for 
fragments of the glass out of which he drank 
beer. It will be replied, all this is mere curios- 
ity. Granted. But it shows that now, in con- 
trast to the state of things a little while ago, 


| curiosity is stronger than rancour, and is able 
to overcome it ’’ The correspondent goes on to 
say that many other circumstances tend to 
| prove that the people are giving up the policy 
‘of passive resistance. While the Bischweiler 
manufacturers some time ago replied to the 
Government, in reference to the Rhine canal, 
that they wanted nothing from the Germans, 
not even a canal, and only wished to be let 
alone, German newspapers are now constantly 
consulted for information respecting doubtful 
points of law, and on this or that department 
of the Government. ‘The people are begin- 
ning to parley,’’ the correspondent concludes, 
**and that gives room for hope that they will go 
still farther.’’ Pall Mall, 





Smoke 1n Sreamsutps.—In the ‘ Revue 
Hebdomadaire de Chimie Scientifique et Indus- 
trielle,’? M. Ch. Méne gives an account of ex- 
periments made in the Austrian navy, for caus- 
ing the smoke arisiug from the fuel used in the 
steamships to be discharged under water by the 
aid of a blowing machine. The results are 
stated to be in every way satisfactory, the com- 
bustion being more active and uniform, while 
the objectionable funnel is rendered unnecessa- 
ry, and the chances of fire are greatly reduced, 

Public Opinion, 
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‘in which comfort and good taste seemed 
to vie with each other in making it agree- 
able. Fine prints and drawings adorned 
the walls; a book-case, filled with costly 
editions, a writing-table with papers spread 
on it, easy-chairs in all the nicest places 
by the windows or the fireside, and a lux- 
urious sofa; these are some of the things 
that I- recollect about the room, which I 








believe, would have satisfied the highest 

I am always bringing you back to the possible demands of any bachelor. 
great market-place in Dilburg, worthy! Yet it was in no pleasurable mood that 
reader. This is not so much my fault as; Otto was now sitting as we find him in his 
that of the town itself, where you can pretty room. His eyes were gazing: out 
walk but a little way without coming into the great market-place with the fixed 
straight upon one part or another of the look of a man who, absorbed with the pic- 
said market-place. This time we will di- tures that are passing before his mind’s 
rect our steps to an old-fashioned house eye, does not remark what his bodily eyes 
at the corner of Still Street, where a cop-| are beholding; and with his cigar gone 
per-plate on the door informs you that out, and his book fallen from his hands, 
part of it. if not the whole, is inhabited by he might be strictly described as in a 
* Mr. Welters, Advocate.” brown study. 

The house was let on lease to the head-| It is indisputable that there are men 
master of the town school, Master Geele, | whose lives glide on like a gently flowing 
who in an ingenious manner had contrived river over a bed of pebbles; it is so pleas- 
to accommodate on the ground floor, in ant to flow over the bed onwards, no sharp 
three rooms of very modest dimensions,’ points, no rough stones, no hindrances or 
not only his wife and seven children, but| opposition of any kind; calm in itself, 
also a gigantic bureau, which had been producing calm in others. But the river 
handed down as an heirloom through three | flows on till great stones, standing athwart 
generations of Master Geele. the stream, suddenly obstruct its course 

Originally, Master Geele had occupied |—till a tree, torn up by the roots, unex- 
the whole house, when he and his young’ pectedly encumbers it — till a projecting 
wife, coming home from the town-hall and | rock arrests and divides the current — til 
church, had entered it as a happy couple;|the descent causes a waterfall, and the 
but the little Geeleings who soon made | calm, murmuring brook is changed into a 
their appearance in the world, and whose | foaming cataract, which rushes down with 
numbers, annually increasing, required an la thundering noise. This image is appli- 
extra place at the dinner table each year) cable to Otto Welters. 
for one more hungry mouth, had gradual-}| When he reflected on his life as it was a 
ly made an addition of income not only | few months before, it was like the calm 
de-irable, but essential. So by degrees, and flowing river; at peace with himself, at 
contrary to what is usually thought fitting, peace with the world; his path of life, his 
in proportion as Master Geele’s femily in-| aim in life plainly marked out before him ; 
creased, his house in inverse proportion | seeking for good and doing good, and con- 
became smaller; room after room had | vinced that the smooth bed would continue 
been offered up to the growing wants of |to the end. And now obstacles had come ; 
the family, till the sacrifice reached its | passion had troubled the calm of his soul, 
limits by the Geeles giving up to O:to Wel-| and the wild, fierce storm of conflict in his 
ters the whole of the first floor, consisting heart, raged like the foaming waterfall. 
of three spacious apartments, opening on to’ He, who had felt so strong, so sure of 
each other, with the additional advantage ; himself, had come to the conviction of his 
of being waited on by the little Geeles, own weakness — weakness which a short 
and of being supplied by Mrs. Geele with | time before, he so despised in others. He 














hot water for tea. 


The three rooms occupied by Otto —| 


bed-room, sitting-room, and office — fully 
deserved the good repute they had among 
his acquaintance; especially the sitting- 
room, which, with its three windows look- 
ing on to the market-place, might be called 
perfection. It was a large, cheerful room, 


loved, but not her to whom he was be- 
trothed; the image which occupied his 
whole soul was not the image of her whose 
love he had sought and won. Poor weak 
Otto! he had wrestled and striven. Day 
after day he had admitted to himself how 
far Celine Arnold fell short when he com- 
pared her with Mary van Steiu. He had 
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compelled himself to be more and more He thought of her, as he had first seen 
with Mary—less and less with Celine. her, standing in the door of her father’s 
When at Mary’s side, he had tried to force room, in her close-fitting riding habit; he 
himself to forget the dark eyes, and allin thought of her on the evening when, sing- 
vain ; the crisis had come. |ing and playing to him, she bad lured 

The pictures which we conjecture to be away his heart by the richness of her tones. 
passing before his mind, as he sat lost in! He thought of that September morning 
thought at the window, were all scenes in| when he had accompanied her and her fa- 
which Celine played the principal part.! ther out hunting, and she had ridden on 
All the hours he had spent with her passed. her beautiful horse through the woods, 
before him as in a panorama in this one leaping over hedges and ditches for the 
hour of approaching separation; for that; mere fun of it, while he and her father 
such it must be, had ripened into a fixed, preferred a longer and safer route, and 
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resolution on the part of Otto. joining them again with a hearty laugh. 

Ie thought, too, of the morning after the 
| ball of the Eversberg family, of which he 
‘had given her an account, when with 
/ Sparkling eyes she had exclaimed, “I 
| would give something to have been there, 
Otto, and to have danced with you,” when 
_ She had obliged her father to sit down and 
play a waltz, and like a wilful, merry child 
had danced round and round the room 
with the too ready Otto for more than half 
an hour. .... 

But there were certain other things 
which Otto might have recollected, and 
which seemed to have escaped his memory 
in a wonderful way. For instance, certain 
changes in her temper and humour, a few 
sharp slaps administered to the Javanese 
maid with her prettily-shaped hand in 
Otto’s presence, her assertion of her wiil 
in everything, very unbecoming answers 
addressed to her father on the smallest 
opposition to her wishes, inscrutable 
changes in her behaviour to Otto, some- 
times gentle and cordial with a naiveté 
almost childish, sometimes proud and de- 
fiant, and always changing from the cheer- 
ful to the melancholy without the smallest 
apparent reason. But it was just this 
changeableuess, the uncertainty as to the 
reception he should meet with, the irresist- 
ible charm of her fits of goodness and 
agreeableness, the attractiveness even of 
her unfriendly and spiteful moments, which 
had made such a deep impression upon the 
calm, equable, good-humoured Otto. All 
these seemed to suit Celine’s individuality 
so completely, that he could not think of 
her, indeed he would have admired her 
far less, with the calm dignity which had 
attracted him in Mary. Indeed, in his 
present excited frame of mind, there was 
something in Mary’s calm, equable tem- 
perament which oppressed and irritated 
him. 

And then— though Otto felt ashamed 
that this reason should have such undue 
weight with him — he still could not deny 
that he was carried away by the incom- 


He might have been unfortunate in this, ' 


that he had so little understood his own 
heart, and that he had imagined the feel- 
ing which attached him to Mary van 
Stein to be love; but he would stand to 
his word, whatever it might cost him. He 
would endeavour to make Mary happy, as 
happy as he could, and she should never 
doubt that she had all he had to give, ex- 
cept his love, which she had never pos- 
sessed; and that, alas! he now knew too 
well. 

He alone should be the victim of this 
mistake. No one should ever say of him 
that he played with the love of such a 
noble girl as Mary. His own self-respect 
should save him from the shipwreck of his 
principles. 

The very next day Mr. van Stein and 
Mary were to start for Montpellier, in 
order to avoid the severity of the winter 
in Holland; and before they left, Otto 
wished to settle with his uncle as to the 
—— of the house, which, on the fol- 
owing summer, was to receive Mary van 
Stein and himself as a newly-married pair. 

How often during the last few days he 
had wished to do this! Every day he 
had come to the house intending to do it, 
and yet every day it was as if he were 
tied to his chair; his tongue had refused 
to serve him, and his heart had obstinate- 
ly opposed what his reason bade him do. 

And now the last evening before their 
departure had come, and he tried to resist 
with all his might the meanness and cow- 
ardliness of a further delay. 

One hour more, howevér, still remained 
to him which he could devote to comfort- 
less thoughts on the chosen of his heart, 
who could never be anything to him and 
could never even know how much she was 
to him. 

In this his last hour, before, urged by his 
sense of duty, he should go forth to seal 
his fate, he thought over every meeting 
with Celine in all the vivid colouring of 
an ineffaceable memory. 
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arable beauty of Celine; beautiful in all 
cs various moods, with the soft melan- 
choly expression which sometimes over- 
shadowed her face, beautiful also with her 
eyes flashing with anger, and the height- 
ened flush of passion, but more beautiful 
still in the abandon of her light-hearted- 
ness, which now and then made her dark 
eyes sparkle and spread over her counte- 
nance an expression of almost childlike 


oy. 
’ And Mary? . 

With a blush of shame Otto broke 
loose from these meditations. Why these 
comparisons? Wherefore these torment- 
ing thoughts and recollections? Mary 
was his betrothed, the future companion 
of his life, whom he had voluntarily chos- 
en, and who at all events he could not 
think of but with the utmost respect, which 
she well deserved. 

Moreover, were he free, what security 
had he that Celine Arnold would ever be 
anything more to him than she was at 
present. 

Had he ever been able to perceive any 
sign on her part that her feeling towards 
him was anything more than a passing in- 
clination for a pleasant aequaintanee ? 
Was there anything in the unreserved tone 
in which she often spoke to bim which at 
the most could be regarded as a token of 
any greater inclination? 

Otto reminded himself at that moment 
of one trifling incident among others — of 
how he had once let fall that there was 
something unfeminine in a woman smoking, 
which grated against his feelings ; and how 
from that time forth he had never been at 
Beckley without seeing Celine put a pipe 
in her mouth, and at times when he knew 
she had not previously been in the habit 
of doing so. Besides that, she had never 
sung again a song wuich on one occasion 
he had praised as especially pretty and to 
his taste; in short, neither by word nor 
deed had she ever shown him anything but 
indifference. Yes, that was the real word, 
thought Otto. She was indifferent to him 
—that was the final result of all his re- 
flections — she was indifferent to him, and 
it was better so; it would make it’ easier 
for him to fulfil his duty to Mary. 

And yet, if he were but free ! — Spring- 
ing from his chair, he passed his hand over 
his forehead as if he would drive away all 
thoughts which made him waver and hesi- 
tate in doing his duty. A few moments 
later he was on his way to Mr. van Stein’s 
house. 

There was an unusual bustle in the sit- 
ting-room when Otto entered, owing to the 
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reparations for the journey which was at 

and. Bending over a large trunk, Mary 
was packing, under her father’s directions, 
the necessaries which he could not dis- 
pense with till the last evening, although 
it would certainly have been far more 
agreeable to Mary not to have had to put 
off all these arrangements tili the last. 

“Remember my foot-warmer, Mary ; 
and don’t forget the milk bottle, that at 
least I may know whether I have sour milk 
in my stomach. Put in my own drinking 
glass: without it [ shall not be able to 
measure the quantity of water I drink, and 
I may take too much. For Heaven’s sake 
don’t forget the Scott’s pills, and the cush- 
ion for my back, and the sleeping powders, 
Mary.” 

“ All packed up, dear papa,”’ said Mary ; 
and between all these questions, and with 
her hands 1uil of business, she could only 
bid Otto welcome with a friendly nod as 
he entered. 

“Packed up! No, I don’t believe it, 
Mary, for I must have seen it; I was sit- 
ting by all the while, and it would have 
been extraordinary if I had missed seeing 
it. Yes; I understand it all well enough 
— you say it only to put me off.” 

“Hush, papa dear! they are packed; 
but I will look again, and I will even bring 
them out in order to convince you; it is 
not mueh trouble.” 

Mary patiently took out of the trunk all 
the things paeked above them. Otto stood 
by, with folded arms, silent, but in his 
heart angry. Struck, as he had often been 
before, by Mary’s unhappy lot, his com- 
p-:ssion for her now was stronger than ever 
— yet this time he also began to feel cross 
with her. As Mary stood stooping’ over 
the trunk, patiently repacking, to pacify 
the sickly ill-humour of her father, without 
a shade of annoyance or impatience on her 
face, Otto asked himself whether this good- 
ness of heart which he had so much ad- 
mired in her could possibly arise from a 
want of character in her. But this thought 
no sooner occurred to him than he felt 
ashamed of it; and when the unfortunate 
sleeping powders were found and again 
packed up with the other things, Otto took 
advantage of the opportunity when Mary 
was sent upstairs to fetch something, to sit 
down unexpectedly close to Mr. van Stein, 
and to proceed with his object without any 
preparation. 

“Uncle, I wish very much to speak to 
you about Mary.” 

“To speak about Mary!” said Uncle 
van Stein, making a face as if a toothache 
were now added to his other torments. 
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“T thought we had talked the matter out 
about Mary last time. You must not trou- 
ble me this evening, Otto. Remember 
that to-morrow I must set off on my jour- 
ney, and I certainly shall not sleep, indeed 
I have not much chance of that, for Mary 
has packed up my night-cap, and she knows 
I cannot sleep in the thin woollen one; 
but that is just like her, she always thinks 
most of herself, and her invalid father is 
only anincumbrance.” j 

Otto waited patiently for the end of this 
new complaint; and as soon as his uncle 
was silent, he proceeded with the matter 
he wished to accomplish. 

“ When I last spoke to you about Mary, 
uncle, neither of us then had the little leg- 
acies from Aunt Emmy, which we could 
not apply better than in setting up house- 
keeping. I can rely on my business and 
on the means I possess to maintain our- 
selves comfortably, so that a longer indefi- 
nite postponement of our marriage is un- 
necessary. Last week it came to my 
knowledge that Mr. Stork is about to leave 
the town, and next May his house will be 
to let. I have already asked for the refus- 
al of it, and I hope you will agree with me 
that I should take a lease of it, and that in 
the summer when Mary returns with you 
from Montpellier —” 

Otto had proceeded thus far, when he 
felt a hand placed on his shoulder, and, 
turning round, he beheld Mary’s face, from 
which all colour had vanished. It seemed 
as if for a moment it cost her much to 
speak, as if her lips refused to utter the 
words which hung upon them; but that 
with a great effort of will she was able to 
overcome this momentary feeling; and if 
her face had not been so pale and agitated, 
one would not have remarked anything 
particular from the tone in which she spoke. 

“ Otto,” she said, “ you must not trouble 

apa on this subject to-night. We must 
* up early to-morrow, and papa must be- 

in his journey after a calm, quiet night. 
What you wish to say can just as well be 
written. Take leave of him now, if you 
like, for I want to speak to you myself.” 

Oxto obeyed her involuntarily. He got 
up and said a few words to his uncle, the 
substance of which was that he intended 
to see him again at the station. Mary was 
waiting for him at the door with a light; 
he followed her in silence down the passage 
to a little room opening into the garden. 
They entered this room, which was lighted 
by a small lamp. In silénce Mary set 
down the candle, and as she did so, Otto 
saw plaiuly that her hand trembled. 

A strange feeling of annoyance and ill- 
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humour had come over Otto at Mary’s in- 
terruption. It was not the tone and voice 
which she was accustomed to hear in which 
he broke the silence. 

“What is the meaning of this, Mary, 
that you forbid me to speak to your father? 
How am I tounderstand it? Are you dis- 
pleased because I did not first talk it over 
with you? You know well that it is of 
no use for us to speak to each other about 
it until we have your father’s approval of 
it; and I am sure that, but for your 
strange, inexplicable interference, he 
would now have given his consent.” 

Otto was silent after saying this, evi- 
dently expecting Mary’s answer; but she, 
with her hand resting on the table, stood 
silent and motionless opposite him. He 
was still more put out of temper by her 
strange behaviour, of which he in vain 
sought the key. It had been with much 
self-conquest, and urged on by the force 
of his feelings of duty and honour, that he 
had compelled himself to speak to her 
father; and here it was Mary herself — 
Mary, for whose happiness he was ready 
to sacrifice his own — who hindered him. 

“How is it, Mary?” he began again. 
“Perhaps what I offer you may not ap- 
pear enough? It is true the house is but 
small, and our income will at first be some- 
what limited; but I thought that your 
desires were moderate, and that it would 
be sufficient for you.” 

“No, Otto, it is not enough for me.” 

Calmly and deliberately these words 
were uttered; proudly she raised her 
head, and her eyes, which till now had 
wandered round the room, rested upon 
Otto with an indescribable expression of 
goodness and sorrow. 

“No, it is not enough for me,” she re- 
peated ; “the small honse, the still more 
limited income, would not deter me; but 
I wish for and require the undivided heart 
of the mar with whom I must share them, 
and that you cannot offer me, Otto.” 

Alarmed and perplexed at these unex- 
pected words, Otto stammered out, “I do 
not understand you, Mary.” 

“Do not say that, Otto,” interposed 
Mary, who had now become perfectly 
calm; “let there be truth between us. 
If you yourself find it difficult to speak 
out, let it be for me to say what ought to 
be said. Tell me, Ovto, have you really 
thought that I did not observe what was 
passing in you —that I did not know how 
your heart had been turned away from 
me — how another possessed your love, 
which by a mistake you thought belonged 
to me? Believe me, I have known and 
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understood it all. Ihave seen the strug- 
gle which it has cost you, and I have in- 
wardly pitied you, Otto. For many weeks 

ast I have resolved to give you back your 
Shestr; but I wished, as it would have 
been more agreeable for us both, to have 
written to you from Montpellier. Your 
conversation with papa, however, has has- 
tened the necessity of this. So let us part 
in peace and friendship; I can never be 
more to you than a sincere and interested 
friend, but also not less; of that you may 
be confident.” 

She offered him her hand, but Otto 
dared not take it. He was overpowered 
with indescribable feelings of alarm and 
shame, and his confusion was such that it 
was impossible for him to speak. 

“Mary,” he said at last, in a voice of 
deep emotion, “my heart may have wan- 
dered from you for a short time; I cannot 
deny that; but I sweer to you that you 
have no cause for jealousy, and that J have 
never spoken a word to any woman which 
I could not repeat in your presence.” 

* That I know, Otto. It was not any 
doubt of your uprightness and honour 
which was the cause of my determination. 
1 know that had I agreed to the hiring of 
the house for us, I should have nothing to 
fear in my absence from Celine Arnold. I 
know that, with her image in your heart, 
your word once given would have stood 
firm, and that even without your love I 
should not have had to complain of you. 
But once more ” — she said, speaking with 
an earnest and emphatic tone — “I repeat 
to you, Otto, this is not enough for me. I 
know of no middle course in this respect. 
{ will have all or none. I can give you up 
now because my reason tells me that it 
must be so; but to become your wife with 
the conviction that your love belongs to 
another, Otto, that I cannot, and what is 
more, I will not do.” 

Ilow strange these words, uttered in a 
pssionate accent, sounded to Otto; how 
strange from the lips of her whom he had 
never known otherwise than calm and 
meek, whose goodness he had ascribed a 
few minutes before to want of character. 
There he stood, before Mary, silenced and 
confounded. Painfully the consciousness 
forced itself upon him that he had lost a 
noble and magnanimous heart. Sinking 
down into a chair, he covered his face with 
his hands, and at last so far controlled his 
agitation as to be able to speak. 

“Mary,” he whispered, * you must in- 
deed despise me deeply to thrust me away 
from you thus. I know that I have for- 
feited my right to alter your determina- 
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tion. I only ask you: decide nothing to 
day, and give me the winter to learn to 
know thoroughly my own heart.” 

She shook her head with a sorrowful ex- 
pression on her face. “No, Otto, you 
must not do violence to your heart on my 
account. Employ the winter in seeking 
for the love to which your heart is at- 
tracted. Let that word be never more 
pronounced between us. It was a delu- 
sion which entangled both of us. Let us 
be thankful that we have waked up from 
it before it was too late.” 

“And what if you are mistaken, Mary 
—if all this is the phantom of your im- 
agination —if I have never loved Celine 
a3 you suppose ?” 

Long aud earnestly Mary gazed at Otto 
with a searching look, whilst a deep 
blush coloured her cheeks. Perhaps it 
was a flickering of hope which thus so 
greatly affected her, but certainly it was 
a feeling of guilt which made Otto turn 
away his eyes; and when he raised them 
again to her, she stood before him as calm 
and as pale as at first. 

“You do love her, Otto; do not mis- 
lead yourself. Win her love; be happy 
with her, and think of me as a sister, who 
wishes you well with all her heart. For- 
get that you ever thought we could be 
anything else to each other.” 

“And you, Mary”—hesitating and 
after an interval of silence he faltered out 
these words. Oh, that he could have said 
to her with a pure conscience: “I love 
you, you are necessary to my happiness.” 
But even at this critical moment he could 
not say that which in the present state of 
feeling of his heart would have been a lie; 
he could not feign before those honourable 
truthful eyes, which pierced the very 
depths of his soul, he could only utter the 
words which at the moment pressed like 
lead upon his heart: “ And you, Mary?” 

“My way lies marked out before me: 
have no anxiety as to that, Otto. In my 
old helpless father God has laid upon me 
my task in this world; and is, perhaps, 
punishing me for wishing to set it aside. 
He knows what is good for me better than 
I do, and whoever trusts in Him shall not 
be ashamed. Do not these words of com- 
fort stand written: ‘ All things work to- 
gether for good to them that love God’? ” 

So calm, so composed, she stood before 
him, that again the same effect was pro- 
duced upon him by this outward calmness 
as had latterly so often been the case. 
Springing from his chair, he said in a bit- 
ter tone, “* Mury, is it possible you can 
have loved me, and can part from me so 
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ealmly ? With your Coristian submission ‘ 


is there not mixed a good deal of indiffer- 
ence, which makes you acquiesce in our 
separation without difficulty ?” 

Again a deep blush coloured Mary’s pale 
cheeks, as if she were in pain; she pressed 
her clasped hands to her breast, but not a 
word of the complaint and reproaches 
which filled her heart at Otto’s question 
came from her colourless, trembling lips. 

It seemed, however, that some moments 
were necessary to her before she could 
command her voice sufficiently to speak. 

“Papa is waiting for me to help him 
into bed, Otto; I cannot stay with you 
any longer. Farewell. May you be hap- 

” 


y- 
‘ But the moment of silence which fol- 
lowed Otto’s question had been enough to 
bring him to the consciousness of his in- 
justice. 

Her hand, which she held out to him, he 
took between his, and he gazed once more, 
with a pained expression, on the friendly, 
soft face, and, deeply affected, he whis- 
pered, “God bless you, Mary; forgive 
me.” Then she accompanied him along 
the passage as she had done for many 
months past after his evening visits. 
Whether from habit or by desig, she put 
her hand through his arm as usual, and so 
they went in silence together to the outer 
door. ; 
“ May I come to-morrow to the train to 
wish you good-bye, Mary?” 

“Do as your heart inclines you, Otto. 
Farewell.” 

Once more she put out her hand to him, 
and he dared not — no, dared not embrace 
her. 

Slowly he let go her hand. Tears start- 
ed into his eyes as she closed the door be- 
hind him. 

It was over ! 

Over! And this also was the word 
which sounded like a knell in Mary’s 
bosom. Over! She shut and chained up 
the door, as she had done every evening at 
Otto’s departure, but slowly and hesitat- 
ingly as she had never done before. 

She was overcome with an irresistible 
feeling, as if it were her happiness, her 
hope, her youth that she had bolted out. 

With her ears against the door, she lis- 
tened to the retreating footsteps of him 
she loved so much—how much Heaven 
only knew. 

She put down the light, which she had 
been holding in her trembling hands, and 
sat down for a moment on the bench in 
the passage to collect her strength to an- 
swer the bell in her father’s room which 
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had rung incessantly since she had shut 
the door upon Otto. 

“So, Mary, you are come at last to lock 
the trunks and help me into bed. You 
might as well have put off your chatter 
with Otto to a more suitable time. There 
are things to be done now which are much 
more important than such nonsense.” 

Mary made no answer to this flood of 
words. She helped her father to bed and 
then went round the house, putting the 
last touch to all the preparations for the 
journey, and it was already past midnight 
when, having got everything ready, she at 
last repaired to her own room. 

At last to rest, and at last alone. 

But even now it was not in a passionate 
flood of tears that she sought relief for 
her pain. Only the fixed look of her eyes 
denoted that her thoughts were far away 
from the practical operation of undressing 
which she had just commenced. 

Nevertheless, before she went to bed, 
she raised her candle up towards the wall 
where a portrait in oil the size of life re- 
presented a beautiful young woman. One 
would have sought in vain for any resem- 
blance in Mary to this portrait, but yet 
there was something in the friendly, gen- 
tle expression of the face, which reminded 
one of her. 

And in the contemplation of those be- 
loved features, two warm tears for the first 
time rolled down her cheeks. “ Mother,” 
she whispered, “it is over. I shall remain 
to take care of him; help me, strengthen 
me with your spirit.” Then she slowly 
put down the candle and bowed her head 
for a moment as if in prayer. When she 
raised it again, the expression of her face 
was entirely changed; her colour had 
come back, her eyes sparkled, whilst her 
fingers turned over the leaves of the Bible 
which lay open on the table before her, 
and her voice sounded almost cheerful as 
she read aloud the passage which she 
seemed to have been searching for: “ He 
that taketh not his cross, and followeth af- 
ter Me, is not worthy of Me.” 


Mr. van Stein and Mary had set off. 
Otto had seen their heavily packed car- 
riage pass by his window just as he had 
risen from his bed after a restless, sleepless 
night. 

Should he go to the station to take leave 
of them? Should he, with his deep feel- 
ing of shame, again meet Mary’s eyes? 
Should he try once more whether her sen- 
tence of separation was in earnest? No, 
he could not make up his mind to this. 
Mary had not even looked up to his house 
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from the carriage — no longer thought him 
worthy of a bow. Could it be true that 
she had ever loved him as much as he had 
thought? Was it after all only for a 
chimera that he had suffered so much? 
Could Mary have parted from him so easi- 
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tumn wind, which blew round his ears and 
whistled through the trees; he could 
only feel the oppression and burden of his 
own wavering heart, which had brought 
upon him all the misery of this struggle. 
And not on this day of parting only, but 
on many subsequent days, the most un- 


ly if she had really loved him? How’ 
calmly, how composedly had she spoken happy Otto had ever experienced. 

the last words which parted them! Was; At one time he began a letter to Mary, 
it self-command, the practice of which in in which he besought her to forget the past, 
her life she had brought to perfection, or and to believe that he loved her more than 





was it coolness and indifference ? 

Suddenly cutting short these reflections, 
he hastily seized his coat and hat. 

He would still see and speak to Mary ; 
he would look into the very depths of her 
soul; he would know whether the affection 
which his conscience warned him he had 
trifled with, really existed; he would — 

The whistle of the departing train 
sounded ashe arrived breathless on the 
platform. The train was already in mo- 
tion when he reached it. Peering hastily 
into the first-class carriages, he discovered 
the thick great-coat of Uncle van Stein, 
which covered him up to the chin, whilst 
Mary was busy in adjusting his cache-nez. 

Otto called out her name; she let down 
the window with a sudden effort, and bent 
forward to wave her hand to him. 

Once more their eyes met; once more 
Mary gazed at Otto with a gentle, mourn- 
ful look, with tears in her eyes, while she 
forced a smile. 

Disturbed — overwhelmed by the most 
conflicting emotions, Otto remained mo- 
tionless for some time on the spot where 
he had lost sight of the train which bore 
Mary away. 

In his mind, which had been so calm but 
a few months before, a tumult and discord 
now prevailed, which made him indescrib- 
ably unhappy. What yesterday he had 
thought of as an impossible piece of good 
fortune, to be free from all engagements, 
and to have obtained this freedom without 
saying a single word which his strong 
sense of honour and justice would have 
forbidden him to say — this was now an 
actual fact. Mary was gone, and he was 
free. 

But why did not his heart rejoice as he 
thought it would have done? Why didhe 
gaze at the train which took her away with 
such an inward feeling of pain? Why 
that inexpressible longing to see and speak 
to her once more? To go home was at 
that moment impossible to him; so leav- 
ing the railway he went along the broad 
gravel walk which led out of the town. 

He did not heed the rain, which fell in 
great drops; he did not feel the chill au- 


|any woman in the world; but when he got 
‘thus far the form of Celine rose up before 
‘his imagination asa warning spectre. He 
then tore the paper into atoms, and gave 
himself up to a thousand dreams and wish- 
es, in which Mary played no part. 

| And yet a week passed after Mary’s de- 
|parture before the desire of seeing Celine 
‘again rose up in his mind. It was some 
weeks since he had paid his last visit to 
' Beckley, and m the meantime information 
of importance had reached him, which he 
-had every day intended to bring before 
‘Mr. Arnold, namely, that the inheritance, 
) which had mainly led to their acquaint- 
ance, had fallen through, owing to the dis- 
covery of an heir nearer in succession than 
|Mr. Arnold, and that consequently fur- 
ther exertions in enquiry and investigation 
had become useless. 

When Otto entered the gate of Beckley 
at the same hour as on his first visit, it 
seemed to him as if years had passed since 
that day. 

It was some relief to him that nature 
did not now present itself to him in the 
full summer glow of a June morning ; that 
the flowers had disappeared ; that the few 
leaves which had resisted the autumn wind 
hung yellow and withered on the trees, 
and might be called solitary compared 
with the numbers which crackled under 
his feet, or which the wind blew against 
him. It wasa relief to him that all was 
different, as he was himself. 

It was with an altered face also that Mr. 
Arnold came to meet him when Otto en- 
tered the study. How much older, how 
much fallen away, he appeared since their 
first meeting, and especially since the last 
time Otto had spoken to him but a few 
weeks back. And what a shade of sad- 
ness overspread his face, where now there 
was a settled expression of melancholy, 
the traces of which Otto had often dis- 
cerned before. After greeting Mr. Ar- 
nold, and excusing himself for having kept 
away so long, Otto communicated the tid- 
ings respecting the inheritance, which ap- 

ared to make much less impression on 

r. Arnold than he expected. 
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“ Well, I have done what was my duty 
to do,” he said calmly; “and if another 
man has more right to it than I have, I am 
content. Besides, money is of no conse- 
quence to me, and Celine has enough with- 
out that. Poor child! she has suffered a 
greater loss to-day than the prospect of 
the inheritance.” 

“ Suffered a loss?” asked Otto, with as 
much interest as surprise. 

“T have spoken to you more than once 
of my friend Van Dalen, have I not, Mr. 
Welters? A friend of mine and of Ce- 
line’s in the fullest sense of the word, a 
friend who promised to be a father to her 
when I should be no more. Before I left 
India everything was settled and agreed 
upon with him and his wife, and I should 
have tranquilly laid down my head know- 
ing that Celine would have found a home 
with him. By the last mail I received the 
news of his death.’’ 

Overcome with emotion, Mr. Arnold 
was silent. Otto, having said a few words 
of sympathy, enquired : 

“And his widow—cannot she be a 
mother to your daughter, although her 
husband is no longer there to aid her in 
the task ?” 

“No, no, that would not do; Celine 
could not be left to her guidance alone, 
and I believe that a plan is arranged for 
her to take up her abode with a married 
daughter. It is a hard thing for a father, 
Welters, not to know what will become of 
his daughter, for whose happiness he is 
ready to sacrifice all he has in the world.” 

“ We must hope, Mr. Arnold,” said Otto, 
warmly, “ that the time is farther off than 
you think when she will require other care 
than that of her father; but if she has the 
misfortune to lose you and to be alone, 
you may be certain that she will find in 
me all the help and support which it is in 
my power to give.” 

Mr. Arnold responded to these evidently 
well-intended words with a hearty pres- 
sure of his hand; but before he could say 
anything, they were disturbed by loud 
cries and a noise which, although some- 
what diminished by distance, reached the 
room where they were sitting. 

Mr. Arnold sprang up alarmed at the 
first sound, and Otto followed as he has- 
tened out of the room and downstairs, 
directing his steps to the stables, whence 
the sound proceeded. 

And what a spectacle met their eyes on 
arriving there! The door stood wide open, 
and there in the middle of the stable was 
Celine Arnold, standing before her white 
horse, which foaming from the mouth was 
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rearing back wildly. Celine’s face was dis- 
torted with passion and her eyes flaming; 
she held with one hand by the collar a 
stable boy, from whom the screams pro- 
ceeded, while with the other she beat him 
with all her might with a thick riding-whip 
of her fathar’s. 

“ There! there! there!” she cried with 
a harsh voice at each repeated stroke, 
whilst the servants who had collected stood 
staring in horror at the scene, but not one 
of them ventured to interfere. 

No one but her father dared even to 
approach her. He had no sooner entered 
the stable, than the whip was taken out of 
her hand and thrown into a corner, and 
the stable boy sent off. 

“For shame, Celine He said these 
words gently and earnestly, and in a sor- 
rowfultone. Nevertheless her passion was 
not subdued. With a shrieking voice she 


‘stammered out in broken sentences: 


“He has beaten Schimmel. I have long 
been watching him, till I canght him in 
the act, and I have beaten him and shall 
beat him again. I'll beat him to death if 
he ever coines in my way again. He to 
beat Schimmel, poor defenceless beast! 
Then I'll beat him, I will —I'll beat him to 
death. My poor Schimmel!” 

Now, however, came the reaction of her 
passion. She turned round suddenly, and 
throwing her arms round the horse’s neck 
and hiding her head in his long white 
mane, she burst into passionate sobs, and 
addressed soft caressing words in Malay 
to the animal. 

And so they left her alone. 

The stable boy had immediately taken 
to flight, the servants went back to the 
house, Mr. Arnold again retired to his 
room, whilst Otto went away unobserved, 
and deeply affected returned to the town. 

Was this the girl who had driven Mary 
out of his heart? Could a man hope for 
happiness with a woman who can be 
changed: into such a fury? Was such a 
woman worthy of the love which a man 
would devote to her as the best feeling of 
his heart ? 

A fresh letter was written that afternoon 
to Mary and torn up. Poor wavering 
Otto! he could not sleep that night owing 
to the vision which hovered incessantly 
before his eyes. The vision of Celine in 
her violent fury and unwomanly act? 
No, indeed; but the recollection of the 
glowing face, the sparkling dark eyes, the 
black locks hanging loose and mingled 
with the white mane of the horse, the ca- 
ressing words in the soft-sounding, strange 
language. 
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The image of the moth and the candle 
has been too much used and abused to be 
borrowed here, but it could never have a 
better application than in the case of Otto 
Welters. 


CHAPTER XII. 
A NEW VERSION OF AN OLD SONG. 


os My father is ill, Otto! do come and see us 
again if Beckley is not out of your way. 
** CELINE.” 


This short note reached Otto early one 
morning, a few days after the visit to Beck- 
ley already mentioned, a visit which, after 
the scene he had witnessed, he had hardly 
found courage to repeat. He kissed Celine’s 
beautiful handwriting before he locked up 
the letter in his desk. He felt his heart 
glow with the thought that it was Celine 
who was calling him to her, that she felt 
the want of his presence now that her 
father was ill, and she was herself, perhaps, 
in a serious and sorrowful frame of mind. 

On this occasion, I will for once make 
use of the hackneyed poetical expression 
to inform you that Otto forthwith flew on 
the wings of love to Beckley, and hardly a 
— of an hour after the receipt of 

eline’s letter he entered the house, or at 
least intended to enter it, for as he went 
up the steps, Celine came out of the door, 
accompanied by Cesar. 

How sorrowful and careworn she looked ; 
how cordially she pressed Otto’s hand as 
she greeted him. 

“ How is your father, Celine?” 

“] fear not well, Otto; Isat up with him 
= night, and found him feverish and rest- 
ess.” 

“ May I go to him?” 

“ No, not now ; he has just fallen asleep, 
and I have taken advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to telegraph to Amsterdam. I hope, 
therefore, to have the doctor here this eve- 
ning?” 

“Why did you not let me sit up with 
your father, Celine? You know what a 
pleasure it would have been to me to be 
of service to you in any way,” said Otto, 
warmly. 

“ Yes, that I willingly believe,” answered 
Celine, again putting out her hand to him. 
“ You are our only friend, Otto, and when 
I want help I will not hesitate to apply to 
you, but the nursing of my dear father I 
will hand over to no one.” 

Great tears glistened in her eyes as she 
uttered these words in a soft tone. 

How lovely, how charming, how entirely 
feminine she was, as she stood before Otto 
in her great distress. No wonder he wholly 
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forgot how he had last seenher. No won- 
der he consented so eagerly when she pro- 
posed to him to walk with her, as she 
wished to take advantage of her father be- 
ing asleep to get some fresh air out of 
doors after her sleepless night. 

So they walked together in the fir-wood, 
which clothed the hill behind the house. 
The unchanging green of the fir-trees and 
the clear blue sky, which was so bright 
overhead on this morning, made the ad- 
vance of the season hardly perceptible. 
Celine went on, silently sunk in thought, . 
whilst Otto did not venture to‘disturb her 
meditations by any commonplace remark, 
which he thought would be unsuitable to 
her present serious mood. 

Yet he would willingly have interrupted 
her sad thoughts, and when Celine, having 
reached the highest point of the hill, sat 
down upon a seat placed there, he took ad- 
vantage of the Sunday bells of Dilburg, 
of which the sound reached them through 
the stillness of the wood, to begin a con- 
versation with her. 

“ Do you hear the bells, Celine?” “Is 
it with you as with me? Do you not find 
something solemn, something poetical, in 
the sound of the church bells, which say to 
you that it is the Sabbath, the day of the 
Lord, and which call you to come to church, 
to lay aside worldly cares for a while, and 
to lift up your soul to the Creator?” 

For a moment Celine looked at Otto with 
surprise before she answered him. 

“No, Otto! in that sense the church 
bells have no sound for me. I like to hear 
them, as a pleasant melody which charms 
my ear, but they have no language for me. 
There is no church which can call me; 
I belong to none and I wish to belong to 
none.” 

« And why not ?” asked Otto, with some 
astonishment at her decided tone. Is 
there no church communion with whose 
form of worship you could agree? Is 
there never a strongly felt want in you to 
hear in any church a serious word of con- 
solation or encouragement? See, Celine 
— I am a man, and as such I attach my-elf 
less to such things than women do, whose 
sentimental life is more developed, from 
their having less occupation; yet I feel 
calmer and more contented when I have 
sought and found an opportunity in church 
of withdrawing my thoughts from the 
world to fix them on higher interests.” 

“ And can you only do that in church, 
Otto ? ” she asked, with a smile. 

“No, Celine. I ought, perhaps, to be 
able to do so at home, but when I stay at 
home I cannot manage it, and just on this 
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account I hold that going to church is a 
good habit. Tell me, is it on principle, or 
is it a caprice on your part, to avoid be- 
longing to any church? ” 

“It was a principle of my father’s not to 
make any profession for me in any church 
communion before I was myself able to 
determine my own choice by investigation. 
To him all men — Jews, Christians, hea- 
then, Catholics and Protestants — are alike. 
He calls them all brothers, as children of 
the same God, participators in the same 
human nature, and having the same desti- 
ny, whether they believe in the name of 
Mahomet, of Jesus, or of Mary.” 

“ And this destiny is —?” 

“ To co-operate in the place which each 
creature fills, with the natural and eternal 
laws of life and death, to succeed the pre- 
vious generation, and to make way for that 
which follows. But we are wandering 
from our subject. I told you, Otto, that 
my father had not bound me by baptism to 
any church communion, that he incited me 
to investigation as soon as he thought my 
understanding capable of it. He began by 
sketching for me in a few words the differ- 
ences and similarities of the different Prot- 
estant sects; he then imparted to mé the 

ritciples of the Catholic religion, in so 
far as he, a born Protestant, had any knowl- 
edge of them. It may, perhaps, seem 
strange to you, when I say that the Catho- 
lic Church, in the first instance, had the 
greatest attraction for me. In the first 
place it was the church to which my moth- 
er belonged, and in the authority of the 
Church in confession, and in the forgive- 
ness of sins by penance; yes, in the multi- 
tude of protecting saints, and, above all, 
in the unity of the Catholic Church, there 
was something that charmed me, and per- 
haps I should have caused myself to be re- 
ceived into it had I not been thrown intoa 
state of doubt on becoming acquainted 
with history. When I first heard of tke 
Night of St. Bartholomew, of the Inquisi- 
tion, of the burning of Huss and Servetus 
—in a word, of all the persecutions and 
cruelties perpetrated by Catholics and 
Protestants in their fanaticism for the sake 
of enforcing their own mode of worship — 
then I hesitated to enrol myself under any 
banner whatsoever, and gave the prefer- 
ence by far to neutrality.” 

“ But, Celine,” said Otto, now smiling in 
his turn, “ these times are long since past; 
no one would now be brought to the stake 
on account of hisconvictions. The war be- 
tween Catholic and Protestant has long 
been at an end, and if the different parties 
have no love for each other, they at least 
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live peaceably side by side, and even the 
Jew, who was once so persecuted and ill- 
treated, now, more and more, takes the 
place which belongs to him as a man of 
equal rights. If this is your only diffi- 
culty, Celine, it has, indeed, no longer any 
force.” 

“The faggots are done away with, do 
you say, Otto? O yes, people no longer 
burn the heretic, but with the fire of the 
faggots hate and intolerance are not ex- 
tinguished. To take a small example, 
look at the mutual relations of ‘the Re- 
formed Churches. When I first came into 
this country and heard of the mickmack 
between orthodox, liberal, modern or by 
whatever name this nonsense may be 
called which had not penetrated into our 
Indian solitude, the Protestant religion 
seemed to me to be a bunch of nettles, 
into which I took care not to poke my fin- 
gers, and after reading all the brochures in 
which the Christian teachers of different 
denominations abused each other in very 
opprobrious terms, each clearly rejoicing 
in the conviction that the truth dwelt only 
with himself, the Protestant Church, with 
all its divisions, appeared to me in so ab- 
surd a state that any wish I had to belong 
to it vanished. The perusal of George 
Sand’s Mademoiselle la Quintinie at that 
time also cured me of my latent inclina- 
tion for Catholicism. Added to this, when 
I was at the Hague, I went once into both 
these churches. I would not judge as a 
blind man does of colours. The first I en- 
tered was the Protestant church, I believe 
it called itself ‘the Reformed Dutch.’ I 
cannot tell you what a solemn feeling 
came over me when I entered a church for 
the first time, Otto, but I must add that 
this feeling accompanied me little farther 
than the threshold. The minister’s name 
was R——, who is sufficiently well known 
in the country for you to have heard 
his name more than once. A numer- 
ous crowd was pressing to find room. 
Squeezed, pushed, shaved on one side, I 
persevered in my undertaking, and by 
money and good words I obtained a seat 
opposite the pulpit in what I think they 
call a pew. A seat, Otto! Oh! I was 
quite indignant; there they all sat lolling 
in their chairs with their feet on a warm 
stove, so luxurious, so lazy! ... In this 
position I felt ashamed to lift mp my 
thoughts to God, and yet I dared not 
kneel down, as I wished to do. People 
crowded into the church more and more; 
there was a commotion and bustle; here 
some one had to get up to make room for 
another, and close by me two women fell 
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into a dispute, whilst behind me two 
ps ladies whispered very audibly, and 
aughed about things which were not fit 
for a church. 

“At last the minister entered the 
pulpit; it was quiet now, and I was thank- 
ful when his words withdrew my attention 
from what was passing around me. He 
spoke of the love of Christ for all sinners, 
even for His enemies, and of the duty thus 
haid upon His followers of cherishing love 
and forgiveness in their hearts. See, 
Otto, I was toached and carried away by 
his words. This man in the pulpit who in 
so eloquent a manner had tried to excite 
the consciences of his hearers, I looked 
upon almost as a holy apostle, and when 
he spoke of intolerance aud uncharitable- 
ness, which were so much at variance with 
Christian duty, when in a gentle voice he 
said: ‘Let each ask his own conscience, I 
will be silent . . .’ a solemn silence, which 
affected me to the very de-ths of my soul, 
prevailed in the church. But he then all 
at once broke this silence by exclaiming in 
a powerful voice ; ‘ No, I cannot be silent!’ 
aud then (here Celine burst out laughing) 
well, Otto, then unluckily I saw that he 
turned over a leaf of the paper book in 
which he had written his sermon the pre- 
ceding evening in his study, where he had 
certainly sat and flattered himself by an- 
ticipation of the striking effect of this 
piece of acting; from that moment I lis- 
tened with curiosity and amusement, but 
without any interest or emotion, to the 
rest of his sermon. From that moment 
the whole church seemed to me to be a 
theatre, in which the preacher and the 
congregation were acting their parts ac- 
cording to prescribed regulations. As 
soon as the Amen had been spoken, the 

eople pushed and crowded out as if com- 
ing away from a theatre, and I then vowed 
never to assist at such a performance 
again.” 

“And then you went to the Romish 
church, Celine?” , 

«Just so, Otto, but with even less result. 
At first I was better pleased to find the 
congregation kneeling, and to see that all 
could get to their seats without squeezing 
and pushing; the beautiful music of the 
organ affected me; there was something 
more calm and more solemn than in the 
Protestant Church; but though my senses 
were charmed, my heart remained cold, 
and the sermon of the pastor, so full of 
Mary, Jozeph, and all the saints, as if God 
were not more than all of them, attracted 
me but little. After the congregation had 
left when I waited for a moment to luok at 
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the paintings and sculptures, I'saw in a 
corner of the church a young woman kneel- 
ing and sunk in devout prayer before a 
doll dressed in white satin. I do not say 
this to scoff, Otto, but in my eyes the Ma- 
donna was nothing else, and then I under- 
stood in an instant that one must be born 
and brought up in this religion, to be able 
to see the representation of the Madonna 
in this doll and to lift up one’s heart to 
it. 
“These, Otto, are my impressions of a 
church. Do you wonder now that I have 
no wish to belong to one, and that as you 
will certainly not see me become a Jew or 
a Mahometan, I shall remain all my life a 
heathen or whatever you may choose to 
call me, and always continue to prefer the 
solitude of my own room, or the silent for- 
est out of doors, where the soft moss, the 
green trees, and the thousand varieties of 
leaf and tint, where the mnrmuring brook 
and the songs of the birds speak to me of 
the Mighty Creator, and where I feel more 
impelled and more fit to honour God than 
in the midst of the bustle and confusion 
of acrowd?” 

“[ can enter into all this very well, 
looking at it from your point of view, Ce- 
line,” answered Otto, who had listened to 
every word with surprise and attention. 
It might be that they were strange, extra- 
ordinary propositions which she was de- 
fending, and with which he could not abso- 
lutely agree, yet there was something in the 
animation with which she spoke when the 
subject interested her that would have 
made an impression on anyone were his 
heart ever so indifferent to her. Her 
lively gestures, the play of her features, 
the sparkle of her eyes, her foreign ac- 
cent, and her manner of pronouncing dis- 
tinctly every syllable, and this all the 
more as she became excited, and then, too, 
the originality of her views, which at all 
events testified to her clear head and de- 
veloped train of thought — all these con- 
sidered, was it wonderful that Otto lost 
the little coolness of reason which he had 
thus far maintained in his relations with 
Celine, and that he let his heart take its 
full swing in unbounded admiration of 
her? But he was still sufficiently master 
of himself to continue the conversation 
with apparent coolness. 

“From your point of view, I can quite 
enter into this, Celine,” he said; “I can 
understand that one must look at a church 
with other eyes when at your age one en- 
ters it for the first time, than when one 
has been identified from achild with all 
its forms and usages. But yet in a cer- 
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tain sense you are unjust. You have over-;when he did not immediately reply, and 
looked the internal in the external; you | she suddenly fell into that defiant tone 
have not distinguished the form from the | which she often adopted towards him. 
essence. You were angry at the sight} “Would you like to hear any more here- 
of people attending public worship in a|sies from me, Otto? Come, let me make 
sitting posture, but you have not consider-|a confession of my faith now that you 
ed that more depends on the disposition | have once begun to draw me out, and the 
of the heart than on the posture of the | faggots are ready. Listen, then; I do not 
body. You have allowed yourself to be/| believe in a life after this life; I do not 
angry because the minister read his ser-| believe in the Divine origin of the Bible, 
mon, and you did not reflect that the ob-|nor in the truth of its narratives. Do you 
ject of the sermon was to make an impres- | wish to hear more now, Otto?” 

sion, and that an extempore preacher may| “No, I thank you, Celine —or rather, 
fail to do so by a want of coherence, to | yes; I should just wish to know whether 
which even the most inspired orator is oc-|there is anything in which you do be- 
casionally liable if the sermon is not writ- | lieve?” 

ten down with calm consideration. But| “Much obliged for your kind interest,” 
if you do not belong to any church, Celine, | answered Celine” springing up from the 
you must not call yourself a heathen.| bench on which they were sitting, and, 
Should not everyone be called a Christian | with the same mocking smile on her lips, 
who. believes in Christ as our Redeem-|she made a curtsey to Otto; then, becom- 
er?” ing serious again, she said: 

“Yes, Otto; but if I did not believe in| “I believe in God as the principle of 
Christ in the spirit you speak of? If I| good and in the Devil as the principle of 
on'y loved Him as a remarkable man who, | evil, the two contending powers which war 
by his self-sacrificing life and the morality | against each other in human nature and 
which he preached, has well deserved that | are the origin of that mixture of good and 
mankind should still remember him so | evil which is ca!led man.” 
many years afterwards, and if I did not} “ But then do you not also believe that 
believe in any supernatural acts per-| we must strive in order that the principle 
formed by Jesus, or in any miraculous pow-|of good may get the upper hand in us, 
er possessed by him? And if I set before | Celine?” 
my eyes His resurrection and ascension| ‘I believe,’ answered Celine, imitating 
only as a fable, — what then?” like a naughty child Otto’s serious tone 

Here I must add that Otto was roughly | and the sound of his voice, “ that it is time 
and disagreeably shaken out of his admira-| to go home, and that a good dominie has 
tion by these words of Celine. Without | been lost in Otto Welters.” 
any intolerance against heterodox persons,| And she laughed with the clear laugh 
he was himself firmly attached to the ideas | into which her more serious moods usually 
imprinted in his mind first by his mother dissolved themselves. When she saw that 
and then by his religious instructors, and, | Otto did not join in it, but bit his lips as 
above all, he had been much strengthened | if annoyed, she came a step nearer to him, 
in these ideas during the last few months ‘laid her hand on his shoulder, and, looking 
by Mary, who, having taken the strict or-| into his eyes half crying, half laughing, she 
thodox line, had frequently made religion | said in an entirely altered tone: 
the subject of conversation between them.| “Tell me, Otto, is it not strange that 
He was aware that now-a-days many per- | two such good friends as we are, should 
sons thought as Celine, or rather as Ce-| not think alike upon one single subject? 
line’s father did, for Otto knew well that | Is it not strange that you never say any- 
it was her father’s principles and ideas | thing of which the contradiction does not 
which the daughter had adopted, although |instantly come into my head’? I often 
the subject had never been mentioned be-; wonder to myself, Otto, that you can still 
tween Mr. Arnold and himself. | feel any wish to talk to me, and I believe 

As I said before, it was indifferent to | that if you were not so good, and if you 
him what others thought, but it could not! were to put into words the aversion which 
be indifferent to him what was thought by 'I read in your eyes, we should have had a 
her whom he would willingly call his own. | quarrel long ago. . . .” 

The disagreeable impression which Celine’s| All Otto’s less agreeable impressions 
words made upon him, showed itself so' melted away like snow before the sun at 
lainly in his face, that she could not but her words. As she stood before him with 
ave perceived it. ‘such a trusting, childlike air, her hand on 
Her lips softened into a rallying smile, his shoulder and her eyes turned full upon 
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him while she spoke of his aversion to her, 
all at once every thought gave way to an 
irresistible desire to tell her what his heart 
felt for her. How and what he had said 
to her as he took her hand suddenly be- 
tween his own he could scarcely recall to 
himself afterwards, and I should fall short 
of the truth if I were to write down the 
actual words which he uttered in his emo- 
tion as a formal declaration of love. But 
certain it was, that he said enough to be 
understood by Celine ; that he saw that he 
was understood, when she withdrew her 
hand from his and stepped back a few paces. 
All her natural colour had fled from her 
ciieeks when, leaning against a tree, she cast 
a proud glance at Otto, and said in a cold 
tone: “IIave I ever given you reason to 
believe that these words would be welcome 
to me, Otto Welters? ” 

“ No, Celine,” he said simply, “ but some 
time or other I must have told you the 
bold wishes which my heart cherished, and 
why not now? Yes, and just now I have 
aright to speak, now that your father is 
ill and I know how the anxiety as to your 
future weighs upon his mind. Celine, 
give me the right to be your natural pro- 
tector when the day dawns which your 
father knows is not far off, and when you 
will be left behind solitary and forsaken.” 

Oto had again taken her hand, whilst 
he spoke to her in an earnest tone, evi- 
dently coming from his heart. When he 
adverted to the death of her father, a 
shudder passed through her, tears glis- 
tened in her eyes, but again she withdrew 
her hand. 

* You are good and honourable, Otto!” 
she said softly: “I feel it an honour that 
you should wish me to be your wife; Iam 

rateful to you, but it must not, it cannot 
e. You and I are not suited to each 
other as man and wife; I should make you 
just as unhappy as you would me.... .” 

“Let me try. Celine; I cannot abandon 
my wish without being deeply unhappy; 
I love you so inexpressibly. . . .!” 

But she did not let him say more. 

“No, no!” she interrupted him in a wild 
tone, which now sounded almost angry ; “I 
ain not worthy that you should love me; no 
one must love me. I donot wish that any- 
oue should love me,” and turning suddenly 
from Otto, she rushed down a steep path 
which led straight from the hill to the 
house, and where in the thick underwood 
she soon disappeared from his sight. 
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He did not try to hold her back; he did 
not try to follow her; he knew enough. 

Celine did not love him. Her answer: 
“ Have I ever given you reason to believe 
that these words would be welcome to 
me ?’’ for the moment at least chilled his 
warm heart. 

She was right; he had been bold with- 
out right or reason, without her ever hav- 
ing shown by word or deed that she was 
well inc. ined towards him, and yet he had 
been so foolish as to hope that she would 
accept his love, aud to this vain hope he 
had sacrificed Mary, and now he was pun- 
ished. 

“ You and I are not suited to each other 
as man and wife!”’ these words of Celine’s 
also were continually ringing in his ears. 

Would they prove true? Did the differ- 
ence of their education and mode of 
thought make between them an impassa- 
ble cleft, which even his great love had 
not power to cross over? Yes, she must 
be right, but now he did indeed love her. 

Plunged in these reflections, he had sunk 
down on the spot where Celine had stood, 
his face buried in his folded arms, and full 
of bitter, sad thoughts. 

In this motionless position, in the undis- 
turbed silence of the wood, there was 
something which operated to calm the 
storm raging within him. He shuddered 
at the thought that he should have to get 
up at last and go back to the old routine 
of work and life; that he must show his 
face without any trace of the martyrdom 
of his soul, that he must come forward the 
same man as before, although in reality ali 
that had made life worth having, and even 
hope itself, that benevolent comforter, had 
gone from him. It made him shudder, and 
caused him to bury his face still deeper in 
the soft, cool turf and think of the dead in 
the silent churchyard, for whom the world 
has passed away, with all its sorrows, 
hopes and wishes... . 

ut I conjecture that gradually calmer 
and more consolatory thoughts inspired 
him; at all events, when a couple of hours 
later he reached Dilburg and his own 
rooms, though somewhat paler than usual, 
nothing unusual was perceptible in his 
manner while he packed a few travelling 
necessaries in his portmanteau, wrote a 
note to his father, and, making use of that 
enviable privilege of the lords of creation, 
“ business,” he left the town by the first 
train. 
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From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
NOVELS AND THEIR TIMES. 


How far imaginative literature influ- 
ences its age, and how far it is acted upon 
by the spirit of its time, is a subject of 
curious inquiry. It may be that there is 
a balance of power; an equal force exert- 
ed in the motive and the reflex action; it 
is certain that, however original a new 
work may appear, either in construction 
or thought, it must be a consequence of 
other preceding works—of pre-existing 
@iought, either spoken or written. It may 
take a shape so new as to startle mankind, 
it may be generally proclaimed a new cre- 
ation; but in the region of thought, as in 
the world of matter, creation is develop- 
ment, and every new-born idea has its ne- 
cessary ancestry ; if it have sufficient pow- 
er within itself it becomes reproductive, 
and has also its necessary descendants: 
Homer, though he be called the first poet, 
had heard other songs before his own were 
sung, and the germs of the Iliad and the 
Odyssey exist in a remote antiquity. Out 
of the din of battle, out of the passions 
which make the wars of tribes and nations, 
those first songs had sounded ; and as they 
shaped themselves into a martial music 
they vivified the souls of men, stirring them 
to fresh battles, out of which arose again 
cries of anguish or of triumph, forming 
themselves into new war poems and new 
legends, to animate the glowing ambitions 
or the deep revenges of the conquerors 
or their victims. In the fashioning of 
thought this action and reaction proceeds 
with greater or less activity, according to 
the progress of mankind, and long periods 
of monotony in literature will indicate 
either the restless agitation of a troubled 
people, or the stagnation of a humanity 
engressed chiefly in the idea of physical 
comfort and mechanical appliances. This 
would be an inevitable law if the litera- 
ture of each nationality were limited to 
its own arena; but as civilization advan- 
ces the interchange of ideas is quickened, 

eople borrow keys to open treasure- 
Renae outside of their own frontiers, and 
thus England may represent the spirit of 
France, Italy or Germany in her literature, 
co-existing with that of her own life. That 
form of literary composition which is now 
called the Novel, appeared almost simultan- 
eously in France and England. Marivaux’s, 
Richardson’s, and Fielding’s were the first 
works which combined pictures of social 
manners with the stir of passion and the 
analysis of the human mind in which tie 
exhibition of manners, language, and de- 
portment, resulting from tle training of a 
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class not engrossed by manual labour, 
was made to restrict the abandonment to 
emotion, and to narrow the impulses of 
universal humanity within the form of 
special custom. 

Marivaux is a brilliant, intellectual, 
amusing novelist; passionate occasionally, 
but more witty than passionate ; in his re- 
presentations of society, he has not the 
fault of overweighting his pictures with de- 
tails of dress or peculiarities of speech, 
such as become unintelligible or weari- 
some to another epoch; and his stories 
are made to develop so much consistent 
character and shrewd thought, that they 
interest the reader of the present day, if 
not so vividly as they excite the court of 
Louis Quinze, still very pleasantly and 
not unprofitably. Without impressing 
the character of (their age strongly, they 
indicate a certain looseness of tone and 
morals which belonged to it, and by their 
length, and the carefulness of their com- 
position, they mark a period in which lit- 
erature had no need to be iaa hurry, when 
readers and writers could both afford to 
take their leisure. 

Marivaux’s “Marianne’’ occupied a 
space of twenty years in writing, and was 
left unfinished. It is not to be inferred 
that the author worked exclusively at this 
novel during so long a period, but that be- 
tween the beginning of the composition 
and its publication twenty years inter- 
vened; its progress was interrupted by 
other work, and the narrative was sus- 
pended while plays were produced, for 
which the stage would not consent to wait. 
Marivaux wrote some thirty comedies, 
and two other novels, one of which is for- 
gotten, but that of the“ Paysan Parvenu ” 
is not less admired than “ Marianne.” In 
the “ Paysan Parvenu,” the reader is fre- 
quently reminded of Fielding by a partic- 
ular simplicity of style and keenness of 
thought; by the manner of its construc- 
tion; by its deviation from narrative into 
reflection; by some of its incidents; by 
its fine delineation of character; and by 
the laxity of moral tone, marking its re- 
presentations of women. 

There is no reason~to presume that 
either writer had seen the other’s produc- 
tions, and our conclusion from their inci- 
dental resemblance, must be rather an 
actual resemblance between the French 
and English manners of the era in which 
they wrote. Marivaux was a reflection 
of his time—he did not re-act upon it 
He has a sensitive appreciation of folly 
and vice, and he marks it with fine-pointed 
wit, which wuever passes into excess 
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and therefore does not force the attention 
of indolent or blunt-minded readers. A 
novelist, in order to obtain any direct in- 
fluence on the public, must necessarily 
use exaggeration in some direction. He 
must depart from exact proportion, and 
magnify the impression of the particular 
absurdity or iniquity which he seeks to 
reprobate. 

Richardson’s Lovelace, drawn for a 
warning to profligates, affected the public 
mind violently, because it was founded on 
something true, and because that some- 
thing was so dilated as to rouse and startle 
readers incapable of appreciating a finer 
delineation; Richardson, purposing to be 
essentially a moral writer, overmarked the 
characters which he put forward either as 
models of bad or good; and Sir Charles 
Grandison, the pattern of virtue, is even 
more palpably exaggerated than Lovelace, 
the example of vice. Both representations 
made a vivid impression on tne society of 
their own epoch, and not only in their 
own country: in France their effect 
was quite as remarkable, and there Love- 
lace is still quoted, and still pointed at 
with a warning finger; the character hav- 
ing survived there, partly because, as a 
foreign importation, it may be supposed 
by the French to be atrue type of Eng- 
lish libertines, and partly because it has 
undergone a certain modification in the 
process of translation. It is a dead thing 
now to English society; only curiously 
considered now and then by students as a 
fragment of antiquity in a museum; the 
excess in the colouring, which fixed the 
gaze of the town when it first appeared, 
made its permanence as a great work of 
art an impossibility. 

Fielding, though he wrote his first novel 
with the express purpose of caricaturing 
R.chardson, was less a caricaturist. The 
truer instincts of art were strong within 
him; and beginning with intentional 
exaggeration, he ended by being natural. 
What is true in nature will remain always 
true, however outward fashions change; 
and Fielding, less idolized in his own day 
than Richardson, finds more readers ina 
succeeding age, and will find readers prob- 
ably until, in the lapse of years, the whole 
literature of the past is weighed down by 
the rapid accumulation of modern compo- 
sitions. Let it be borne in mind, that if 
a writer must employ some magnifying 
power in order to produce a strong and 
immediate effect upon the opinions or 
habits of the age in which he lives, it must 
be by a truth magnified; there must be 
nature still as the foundation. Mere dis- 
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'tortion or disease will only act upon a few 
| hysterically disposed persons. 

Authors, who exert a vivid influence on 
| the men among whom they live, do so not 
by determined but unconscious exaggera- 
tion, by an excess of inward susceptibility 
to special agencies; and if not actually 
true to nature in its whole harmony, they 
are true to their own feelings, and to that 
portion of nature which is imaged in their 
own mentai retina. 

Richardson believed in his Lovelace as 
an embodiment of sensual, selfish passion. 
And if he carried out a course of iniquitous 
scheming and cold-blooded treacheries, in 
hunting down a noble woman beyond the 
limits of probability, the structure of his 
plot was such, and the consistency of the 
character he dealt with was so faithfully 
adhered to, that it should be viewed rather 
as the essence of the possibilities of his 
time, than as an absolute departure from 
nature. 

Lovelace was the focus of all the gentle- 
manly brutality, as Clarissa was the con- 
centration of all the womanly refinement, 
of the age. Neither are perfectly natural 
pictures, but both are founded on truth, 
and both are calculated to enhance it. 
Both excite violent emotions; the abhor- 
rence of profligacy becomes a passion while 
Lovelace is contemplated, and the mind is 
raised to the very ecstasy of adoration by 
the majesty of Clarissa’s fortitude. That 
a story the very foundation of which was a 
crime that could not now be mentioned in 
the presence of well-bred women should 
have been the young ladies’ companion of 
Richardson’s time, and even of a succeed- 
wad generation, is an astonishing fact to us 
now with our more refined tastes; but that 
it was actually the handbook of morality 
bestowed upon the daughter about to en- 
ter life by the careful mother of the eigh- 
teenth century, and the talisman of virtue 
and prudence in universal circulation 
among the dignified gentlewomen of that 
period, is one of the few indisputable truths 
of history. The work probably did some 
real service in counteracting a taste for 
profligate gentlemen, which was in fashion 
among the ladies of that day; and this 
change in the taste of women may have 
acted, concurrently with other circum- 
stances, upon the habits of men. 

The admiration of Clarissa was a more 
legitimate agent of good than the hatred 
of Lovelace; people are not easily shocked 
into virtue, and the detailed exhibition of 
moral depravity is always a doub.ful ex- 
periment in an attempt to reform man- 
kind. It acts upon many minds with a 
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wrong impulse, and stimulates them to'of luxury; he was as unflinching in his at- 
imitation; the imitative faculty being so tack upon women as upon men, and, accord- 
inherent in human nature that physical ing to their wont, women liked it. They 
disease is, as we all know, frequently simu- | always do like a vigorous assailant. They 
lated by persons in health for the sake of | respect those who reproach them without 
seeming something strange, wh ch some one | pity; who stir their consciences, aud who 
else has been. The searcity of works of fic-'care enough about their souls to say, 
tion’at Richardson’s date is indicated by the | | You have got such a thing about you, 
diffuseness of his writing; had there been leave your self-indulgence and let us see 
many competitors in the * field, few readers it. Rousseau stripped bare those corrupt 
would have consented to linger over ten _vanities and selfish passions which led the 
volumes of close prose in the cumberous | mothers of society to neglect their off- 
form of letters, often repeating their sub- | spring, #0 trust them to the nursing of 
stance to different correspondents, and al- | other women, to exile them to farm-houses, 
ways dwelling at the utmost possible length | where the farmer’s wife was paid to love 
upon every detail of appearance, costume, | them, and did not always give the love for 
deportment, voice, and gesture, which | ‘the hire. He exposed with unanswerable 
marks each personage introduced upon the | truth the evils inflicted upon infancy by 
scene. The effect produced upon society | its imprisonment in swaddling clothes, and 
by Richardson’s works was considerable,|he showed how the maintenance of this 
yet it seems insignificant if we compare it | barbarous system was due to the preoccu- 
with that made about ten years later by | pation or indifference of the foster-mother, 
the compositions of Jean Jacques Rousseau. | to whom it was conyenient to hook wretch- 
The publication of his “ Nouvelle Héloise ”|ed babies in their bandages to a nail in 
was a new era in life: when “ Emile ”’ fol-| the ceiling or the cupboard whenever their 
lowed it a still greater astonishment was|cries beeame troublesome. He exhibited 
excited. with eloquence the happiness of an unfet- 
To these utterances whole nations an-|tered child. He spoke out strongly, in the 
swered with a prompt reply. Assuming | face of ali the habits and opinions of his 
the shape of a novelist here was a new law-| time, against the folly and iniquity of 
giver: a man who dared to question the | tight-lacing, both in girls and young wives ; 
whole established order of things, to raise} he even ventured, though all the modern 
a doubt upon every institution of society.| world stood in raptures at its beauty, to 
Writing at an epoch when artificiality was | point out the deformity of a wasp-like 
at its height, when courts were profligate, | waist. He exhorted ladies of fashion to 
and aristocracies corrupt; when France | contemplate the beauty of classical models. 
was governed by intrigues and Jettres de| He ventured to tell them that an unlaced 
cachet; when in England stays were tight | peasant girl was more perfect in form than 
and morals were loose; when stately cos-| a tightened countess. His eloquence was 
tume and polite manners usurped the place | of a peculiar character, and while he ad- 
of benevolence and truth, Rousseau spoke | monished and appealed, he put his invec- 
in behalf of nature. The natural man/|tive or his exhortation into the form of 
fresh from the love of the Creator, he up-|logic. Whatever his premises were, the 
held as a divine being marred by the fet-| arguments he deduced from them were 
ters imposed upon him in communities of | close, conerent, and plausible. He pleaded 
his fellow-men whose necessities sprang! against the despotism of s¢choolmasters, 
from their aggregation, suggesting unnec-| their ignorance of human nature, the bru- 
essary laws, and producing an artificial,|talities with which they degraded it, 
and therefore false, condition of life. He the insanity of striving to flog burthen- 
preached that every man should be a law | some knowledge into young brains incapa- 
to himseif, and that all men should be|ble of receiving it; he argued for the en- 
equal. He attacked the prejudices of class | couragement of physical development and 
and the tyraunies of education. nutrition, while the muscles and the whole 
His theories were not new, but his man-| frame had the business of growth to do. 
ner of dealing with the details of life was} He upheld the use of reason in the place 
original, and ‘his exhortations were such as|of force. He invoked the teacher to re- 
the men whom he addressed had not heard spect humanity in his pupil. 
before. The time had come when men were 
He abjured refinement, he penetrated | ready to listen to such an appeal, and 
every subject connected with human de- slumbering consciences and dull imagina- 
velopment. He attacked all abuses indis-! tions were roused into new activity. Peo- 
criminately, whether abuses of power or' ple began to question what they had done 
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or left undone, and asked Rousseau what 
they should do. Fathers repaired to him 
for counsel in the education of their sons; 
mothers, anticipating childbirth, travelled 
in quest of an interview with him,in order 
to receive his directions for their guidance 
in the hour of peril, and for the manage- 
ment of their infants in the cradle. The 
preacher and novelist was hailed as the 
physician and prophet. The woman’s 
stays were loosened, the child’s strappings 
were let go; punishments were suspended, 
the rod was put on the shelf. Fashionable 
ladies ceased to dismiss their babies to 
far-off homes, and resorted to ingenious 
devices for the reconciliation of a new ma- 
ternal duty with an old accustomed dissi- 
pation. At the favourite playhouse, ele- 
gant little bassinettes were introduced 
into private boxes; and there, enjoying all 
the while the spectacle on the stage, the 
mother fulfilled her sacred office, and’ of- 
fered to the player an interesting exhibi- 
tion in return. 

Rousseau, anathematizing the world of 
civilization, expected to be answered by 
curses, and when these blessings came, he 
was hardly prepared for them. It was his 
vocation to prey upon the evils of existing 
systems, and if his own systems bad been 
universally adopted, he would instantly 
have exposed their weak points. Univer- 
sal adoption of the views he set forth was, 
however, impossible. It was their exag- 
gerations which startled men out of a long 
torpor, and those very exaggerations made 
them impracticable. The truths on which 
they were founded, made evident to or- 
dinary capacities by the powerful lens 
which Rousseau brought to bear upon 
them, were speedily acknowledged; in 
some cases wisely. in others with hurried, 
indiscreet zeal. What was merely the 
consequence of a novel excitement has 
passed away as the ephemeral of a season; 
what was the result of a penetrating and 
courageous judgment — what, in short, 
was right, prevails, and a considerable 
portion of our modern plans of education 
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illustrates the necessity for social equality 
by the seduction of his virtuous heroine 
by her sublime tutor, he is as passionless 
as he is immoral. The letters of the lov- 
ers are made to display more knowledge 
than emotion. The course of aff»ction ex- 
hibited throughout may be described as the 
pedantry of impropriety, and it is difficult 
to imagine that this portion of the work 
could ever interest or agitate a single hu- 
man being: that it did excite much sympa- 
thy in its own time is a well-established 
fact, and one which it may not be unprofit- 
able to seek to understand. 

One cause of the popularity of a story 
which was ill-constructed and long-drawn 
out, was no doubt the infrequency of 
works of fiction at the date of its publica- 
tion; another may be found in the beauty 
of its rhetorical episodes, particularly in 
those which describe the phases of the 
outer nature by which we are surrounded ; 
another may be seen in the analysis of in- 
ternal mental evolution on which the prin- 
cipal characters of the book are contin- 
ually employed, and which show consider- 
able surgical skill in the use of the probe. 
But the crowning element of success was 
probably the novelty of exhibiting an old 
form of self-indulgence as a new descrip- 
tion of self-respect. In this distortion of 
truth lay at once the seeds of immediate 
and unbounded popularity, and of ulti- 
mate annihilation. 

As an interesting work of fiction the 
“ Nouvelle Heéloise ” has suffered death, 
but the influence of what was just in its ar- 
guments, and what was beautiful in its elo- 
quence, has been carried on through suc- 
ceeding generations, and remains indelibly 
stamped upon the pages of literature and 
the minds ofmen. The romance of Emile is 
still more strained than that of Heloise. A 
long treatise on the education which 
should form a perfect man opens the work, 
and is followed by a disquisition of equal 
length upon the training which is to bring 
forth a perfect woman. 

The perfect man is erected and named 


must be regarded as a modification of the | Emile, the perfect woman is built up and 


teaching of Emile. That Rousseau’s pri- 


vate life was diametrically opposed to that | 
which he urged his public to follow may | 


be a matter for personal regret to us, but 
it cannot alter the convictions which he 
succeeded in impressing upon mankind. 
As a preacher, he possessed the force of 
truth marred by some errors of theory; 
as a novelist, he was altogether false. His 
conceptions in the art of fiction were out- 
rages to nature. 

In the “Nouvelle Heloise,” where he 





‘called Sophie. The two meet and fall in 


love. Tne perfect tutor superintends the 
marriage. They are married, and live happy 
among woods and fields, but in an evil day 
they decide on a-visit to Paris, and in the 
corruptions of that city the virtue of both 
deserts them. They fall away and are 
separated, but afterwards Emile, being 
wrecked on a desert island, finds a priest- 
ess there who is no other than the lost 
Sophie, and they ‘are re-united and re- 
virtuous, aud iv tue bosum of uature they 
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live in everlasting felicity. The common- 
est writer of the Minerva press never con- 
ceived worse trash than is contained in 
the romance division of Emi.e: yet, it 
probably helped to force upon the public 
attention those educational essays which 
precede it, and to which so much advance- 
ment in truth, so much rejection of harsh 
coercion is due, that every boy who is not 
perpetually flogged at school and every 
girh who is allowed the free exercise of her 
lungs and muscles owes a meed of grati- 
tude to the author. Many excellent school- 
masters and tutors, who would never utter 
the name of Rousseau without derision. 
are unconsciously lineal descendants of 
Emile’s teacher. Thus, although as works 
of fiction Rousseau’s novels have lost the 
interest which they once excited, the im- 
pression which they made upon their pub- 
lic in some directions has been permanent 
and salutary. They also continue to 
exert a marked influence upon imaginative 
literature ; it is to be traced in all ro- 
mances which deal in psychological analy- 
sis, from Goethe’s “Werther” down to 
Feuillet’s “M. de Camors;” and also in 
the descriptions of hedges, wild flowers, 
clouds, and dewdrops, which help so large- 
ly in the compilation of our modern 
novels. Goethe’s “ Werther” and “ Wahl- 
verwandtschaften ” are the most remark- 
able of the direct offspring of Rousseau’s 
genius. “Werther,” which appeared in 
the year 1774—fourteen years later than 
the “Nouvelle Héloise *—has something 
of the pedantry, a good deal of the ex-! 
aggeration, all the power of subtle analy- 
sis of the human mind, and all the love of 
nature. which are special characteristics 
of the Rousseau novels. But * Werther” 
has a semblance of truth in its passion, a 
glow of life in its style, a poetry in its 
composition, far transcending Rousseau’s 
efforts at romance. No book has been 
more ridiculed, no book has been more 
censured, few books have been so much 
read and so widely imitated. The satire 
of the Anti-Jacobin was directed upon 
it, and Charlotte cutting bread and 
butter for the groups of children surround- 
ing her, and in this position exciting the 
rapturous admiration of Werther, was a 
never-ending subject of derision for the 
critics. There were contending factions 
of Wertherites and Anti-Wertherites. In 
Germany and France young men sent for 
pistols exactly like Werther’s, and com- 
mitted suicide immediately. In England. 





many became desponding at domestic tea-| 
tables, and invoked thunder and lightning | 
to sympathize with them, wandered sadly 
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through green fields, and lay on their faces 
‘staring at friendly insects, but on the 
whole the English critics langhed at the 
sorrows of Charlotte’s lover, and English 
society pronounced it a ludicrous little 
volume, just as Boreall did in * Vivian 
Grey” :—* Who is Gewter?” asked Mr. 
Boreall.....“A celebrated German 
writer,” replied the modest Miss Macdon- 
ald, “I never heard his name,” persevered 
the indefatigable Boreall; “how do you 
spell it?” “Goethe,” relisped Modesty. 
“Oh! Goty,” exclaimed the querist, “I 
knew him well: he wrote the ‘ Sorrows of 
Werther.’ ” — “ Did he, indeed, sir,” asked 
Vivian, with the most innocent and 
inquiring face. “Oh! don’t you know 
that?” said Boreall; “and poor stuff it 
is!” 

But through all vicissitudes and Borealls 
the work has survived by the force of its 
passionate emotion, and by the exquisite 
beauty of its pictures of nature. Youn 
men no longer commit suicide because of 
it, but all lovers of literature read it, and 
many writers give evidence in their pages 
of the attention which they have bestowed 
upon it. 

The “ Wahlverwandtschaften,” which 
came out much later (in 1805), shows more 
skill in construction, more depth and sub- 
tlety of thought, a higher psychological 
power, than * Werther; ” but it has less 
of freshness, more of pedantry, a more 
daring impropriety, and a more elab- 
orate and evident straining after the 
natural, by which the true in nature is 
continualiy forfeited. The “elective affine 
ties,” the changes between the relations 
of man and wif resembling the traversées 
of a quadrille figure, are well known as 
the groundwork of this novel: the inner 
workings of the conscience which give it a 
permanent interest by their life, which is 
truth, and the fine pictures of nature, of 
green leaves and white blossoms, of sound- 
ing waters and silent valleys, with their 
emotional influence upon the heart of man, 
are less known, at least to English readers, 
who have a remarkable faculty for seizing 
on the maggot in the fruit and holding up 
that to gaze at rather than the fruit itself 
with its bloom and its fragrant essence. 
Oliver Goldsmith’s “ Vicar of Wakefield,” 
which preceded “ Werther” by twelve 
years, acted vividly upon the fancy of 
Goethe: it suggested many agreeable im- 
ages to him, and in the village life of 
* Werther” he aimed at Goldsmith’s pas- 
toral manner ; but it did not stir his inner 
spirit, or enter into the depths of his ira- 
azination, a3 Rousseau’s works evidently 
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did. 
ly with humanity. He was not given to 
brooding thoughts, educational disquisi- 


tions, or theoretical Utopias ; he looked at | 


men, and tried to make his people like na- 
ture. He sketched with a free, easy, care- 
less touch. He trusted to the quickness 


of his perceptions without investigating | 


the reason of them: he did not deal in in- 
trospection. The vivacity of his character 
sketching, and the charm of his unelabo- 
rate, inartificial style, have caused his work 
to live, and have silenced criticism, which 
does not care to be severe with anything 
so pleasant, or to deal seriously with a 
narrative so palpably loose in its construc- 
tion that in the course of its complications 
one of its principal characters, Mr. Burchell, 
is implied to be at four years old the father 
of ason. There are other almost equally 
impossible incidents in the story, but the 
harmony and beauty of the whole make 
them matters of comparative indifference, 
and the novel remains popular in France 
and Germany no less than in England. 
The breath of nature is felt in all its pages. 
It was a growth of its time, without any 
apparent influence upon the institutions of 
society or the thoughts of men. Miss 
Burney was a successor to Goldsmith — 
not an imitator. Although it was evident 
from her construction that she had read 
Richardson, and from her style that she 
had studied Dr. Johnson, she had the merit 
of giving real original, untutored pictures 
of daily life; and her first novel, “ Eveli- 
na,” has an impulse of youth and frolic 


and genuine feeling in it which makes it a, 


pretty piece of reading at the present 
time. Her succeeding works showed more 
effort and less grace, but they have merits 
for those who can read them; and if there 
were not new novels incessantly produced 
to claim new attention they might possibly 
still fiud many readers. 

The genius of Midame de Staél, the fa- 
mous daughter of Necker, was set too high 
to descend to any direct imitation ; but the 
spirit of Rousseau’s writings entered large- 
ly into her compositions : there is the same 
mixture of teaching and preaching with 
romance and sentimentality, there is some- 
thing of the same style, and there is a good 
deal of the same pedantry. But the teach- 
ing takes different directions, the construc- 
tive power is greater, the romance is more 
passionate, and the eloquence is more nat- 
ural. We trace the development of 
“Corinne” and “ Delphine” from ‘the an- 
tecedence of the “ Nouvelle Héloise” and 
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Goldsmith dealt altogether different- | mal life. 








The relationship is seen in the 
life itself, in the muscles, in the movement 
— not as in a mere copy, by the form sim- 
ulated in death. It is no stuffed image, 
but a lineal descendant, with added grace, 
beauty, and vitality. “Corinne” was one 
of the chief delights of its time. It was 
published shortly after the date of Ma- 
dame de Staél’s banishment from Paris, 
where her liberal views of government and 
her open opposition to a growing despogism 
made her coteries and eloquent talk dis- 
tasteful to Napoleon Buonaparte, then 
First Consul. She had already published, 
in 1803, the novel of “ Delphine,” a clever, 
unscrupulous, passionate work; in the 
year 1783 she wrote her famous “ Lettres 
sur les Ouvrages de J. J. Rousseau,” which 
first drew attention to her gevius; and in 
1793 she wrote her courageous defence of 
the slandered Queen: her generous nature 
revoited against injustice and oppression, 
and she felt the Revolution, which she had 
welcomed in its opening days, dishonoured 
by its later acts. She had the courage to 
publish her “ Réflexions sur le Procés de 
la Reine Marie Antoinette” then, as she 
had afterwards the courage to denounce 


the proceedings of Buonaparte’s ambition. 


Daring, penetrating, innovating thought 
is to be found in all the pages of “Cor- 
inne;” but it is so old a story now as to 
be new —it is known only by name to the 
present generation: the young people of 
to-day are not aware of this amatory 
guide-book; they prefer the realities of 
Murray or Biideker; they ignore the de- 
spair wuich sent Lord Nelvil wandering to 
Rome, and the passion which possessed him 
when he saw Corinne the Improvisatrice 
crowned in the Curpizol. They do not 
know how ardently he made love to her, 
and how afterwards he turned away from 
her and married her frigid Scotch half-sis- 
ter in Scotland, nor how dull that marriage 
proved, nor how Corinne died of her afilic- 
tion when she was abandoned. They care 
nothing about this old grandmother’s tale: 
for the most part they would be bored by 
its eloquence and thought. Partly owing 
to its own power, its originalities have be- 
come commonplaces ; those changes in so- 
cial life which with startling audacity it 
contemplated as remote possibilities have 
become part of the routine of ordinary 
life; and young ladies nowadays may leave 
their homes to follow the instincts of their 


‘nature, whether these lead them into hos- 


pital wards, or musical academies, or 
learned universities, or medical lecture- 


“ Emile” as Darwin derives the existence | rooms, without exciting any expression of 


of later species from earlier forms of ani- 


displeasure. The popes of modern sucie- 
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ty are chary of the use of their rights of 


excommunication; or perhaps it would be jours 4 la méme place. 
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sant toujours la méme chose, en restant tou- 
Le temps était bien 


truer to say that there isa general de- poe de ne pas les manquer jl savait ou les pren- 


thronement of all popes, and a general re- 
laxation of all authority. 

Madame de Staél’s defence of a high- 
minded woman resisting the convention- 
alities of a narrow sphere would seem a 
mere truism to the advanced notions of 
the girl of our time, who owns ‘* Cometh 
up asa Flower” for her favourite novel; 
but it was in its time devoured with secret 
ecstasy by many a worn-out, enthralled fe- 
male heart, panting for movement, for ac- 
tion, or for the permission to think. Mad- 
ame de Staél boldly asserted that an ex- 
traordinary woman was the superior of an 
ordinary man ; and, following in Rousseau’s 
track, she suggested that an enlarged edu- 
cation might raise the level of women to 
so high a point that they might before long 
cease to be abnormal by becoming intel- 
lectual. With consummate skill she op- 
posed the character of the light, intelli- 
gent, unimaginative French gentleman, the 
Comte de Erfeuil, to the deep thought and 
aspirations of Corinne. The common 
sense of the practical man is dwarfed by 
the mental power of the poetical woman. 
He is too clever to deny her attributes, but 
his ingenuity, apt at detecting the slightest 
step towards absurdity, is not capable of 
conceiving a great idea. 

The French count and the Italian poet- 
ess are to each other as the spirits of de- 
nial and prophecy. Nothing in the whole 
scope of modern novel-writing is more 
forcible than Corinne’s description of her 
imprisonment within the small circle of 
Lady Edgermont’s domestic life, an exem- 
plary life which is a model of inanity. 
An extract may give some idea of the 
writer’s powerful touch, but the whole 
chapter should be read in order to gain a 
conception of her true strength. 


** Nous vivions assez prés du bord de la mer, 
et le vent du nord se faisait souvent sentir dans 
notre chateau : je l’entendais siffler la nuit a 
travers les longs corridors de notre demeure, et 
le jour il favorisuit merveilleusement notre si- 
lence quand nous étions réunies. . . . La nais- 
sance, le mariage, et la mort composaient toute 
Vhistoire de notre société, et ces trois événe- 
ments différaient moins 1a qu’ailleurs. . Je 
passais quelque fois des jours entiers sans en- 
tendre dire un mot qui répondit ni a une idée 
ni a un sentiment; l’on ne se permettait pas 
méme des gestes en parlant ::on voyait sur le 
visage des jeunes filles la plus belle fraicheur, 
les couleurs les plus vives, et la plus parfaite 
immobilité; singulier contraste entre la nature 
et la société : tous les ages avaient des plaisirs 
semblables, et les femmes vieillissaient en fai- 





re... . Je sentais mon talent se refroidir, | 
mon esprit se remplissait malgré moi de petit- 
isses. . . . C’est en vain qu’on se dit tel homme 
n’est pas digne de me juger, telle femme n’est 
pas capable de me comprendre; le visage humain 
exerce un grand pouvoir sur le coeus humain; 
et quand vous lisez sur ce visage une désappro- 
bation secréte, elle vous inquiéte toujours en 
en dépit de vous méme; enfin le cercle qui vous 
environne finit toujours par vous cacher le reste 
du monde; le plus petit objet placé devant votre 
ceuil vous intercepte le soleil. . . . et qui veut 
étre heureux et développer son génie, doit 
avant tout bien choisir l’atmosphére dont il 
s’entoure immédiatement.’’ 


The dull grey life which is so favourite a 
theme with modern novelists had then its 
first and most impressive delineator in 
Madame de Staél, and the injured aud re- 
pressed genius fettered by her petticoats, 
who sighs and groans, cr does battle 
through so many chapters of modern ro- 
mance, is a great-great-granddaughter of 
Corinne, unconscious of her parentage, and 
in the inheritance of her affliction missing 
her beauty and her poetry. The philo- 
sophical thought abounding in the chapter 
which has just been quoted has been re- 
produced in various forms, but it has not 
elsewhere found such concise and emphatic 
expression. “ Le plus petit objet placé de- 
vant votre ceuil vous intercepte le soleil” 
ought to have passed into a proverb. Co- 
rinne and Delphine were for atime regard- 
ed as specimens of somewhat undisciplined 
feminine passion, but in this line they have 
been so outstripped by their descendants 
that they would appear tame and cold to 
the young ladies who write and read in the 
present day. Corinne does on one occa- 
sion fall down with her forehead against 
the floor when she hears of the unexpected 
departure of her lover, but that indulgence 
of her emotion is known only to the om- 
niscience of the author, and in Lord Nel- 
vil’s presence she gives way to no such 
transports. She neither twines her arms 
so tightly round him that he is inextricably 
imprisoned, nor chases him over ploughed 
fields, nor along dark lanes, nor smothers 
him with ever-growing kisses, nor breathes 
flame by his side, nor does any of those 
acts of violence which make up the daily 
life of the interesting young ladies of our 
modern novels. Corinne and Delphine do 
not carry things so far; they belong to the 
emotional, sentimental, passionate school, 
but the physical was not yet in fashion 
when they first enlisted sympathy for their 
trials. They were, however, the pioneers 
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on the road of unrestraint, and began that 
system of which the author could hardly 
conceive the completion which we witness 
in our days. While this subject is present, 
it may be well to notice one essential point 
of difference between the art of the French 
and English novelists of the free school. 
In the French there is excess in the de- 
scriptions of vice: but one virtuous cen- 
tral figure is maintained modest and digni- 
fied, and that one is generally the girl of 
seventeen or nineteen. In the English, 
the most unlimited manifestations of pas- 
sion proceed from the girl herself, who is 
created expressly to charm the young peo- 
ple of good society. Setting the question 


of morality aside, the repose given by one | 


presence which exalts and sweetens our 
contemplations is a necessary element of 
art, and where such an element is wanting, 
the construction, however clever in detail, 
fails in strength. 

A work of art lives by the harmony of 
its parts, not by particular passages of 
power. The “* Vicar of Wakefield” has 


outlived “ Corinne,” yet “ Corinne” gives 
evidence of far more extensive genius, po- 
etry, and knowledge in the writer: but the 
author of “ Corinne ” had a particular pur- 
pose in view, and for that purpose concen- 
trated her force upon one idea. 


The pub- 
lic falls in love with an idea, possesses i:, 
and is satiated: a book like the “ Vicar of 
Wakefield,” which only seeks to give a pic- 
ture of general humanity, and succeeds in 
making it a resemblance, pleases by its 
truth and its good proportion, in spite of 
some carelessness in detail, and. suits the 
men of to-day no less than the men of yes- 
terday, so long as humanity maintains in 
the present some general characteristic 
features establishing its relationship with 
the past. Novel-writing in Eugland was 
less immediately affected by Rousseau's 
genius than in France. It has sucked in 
some of its constituents gradually, but it 
has taken them from the later descendants 
without any contact with the original virus 
of inoculation: a few works, such as “ Sand- 
ford and Merton,” Mackenzie’s “Man of 
Feeling,” and “Julia de Roubigny,” with 
some others of no great significance, ap- 
peared as blossoms from the new seed, but 
the events of the French Revolution from 
178) to ’93 alienated the schoul of freedom 
from English sympathies, and for a while 
even the good there was in Rousseau’s 
teaching was cast down by the violence of 
those who destroyed the cause of liberty 
while they made spasmodic efforts to ad- 
vance it. 

Miss Burney’s immediate successor in 
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‘popularity was Mrs. Ridcliffe. Hannah 
More’s tedious narratives about husbands 
| and wives and their merits and duties had 
a certain vogue among the ultra-good and 
serious-minded, but took no real hold on 
| the public: and Mrs. Radcliffe’s burst of 
melodramatic romance was a relief. She 
took her readers into beautiful scenery, 
generally in the South of France or Italy ; 
she treated them to many adventures; she 
gave them mysteries to unravel, and vil- 
lains to hate, and lovely girls to adore; 
she gave them sudden frights, and sensa- 
tions of horror; she took them entirely 
away from any possible form of actual life. 
Tight-lacing was the only bad passion that 
her books encouraged. The mountain 
|maidens, sturdy and robust, extolled by 
Rousseau, were put down; and aslim crea- 
ture, preferring bilberries to meat, with a 
complexion of pink and white, and an in- 
clination to fainting fits, was substituted, 
and was called “our heroine.” She was 
tender to a fault, but when tried to the utmost 
was heroic to an excess. She was in weak 
health, owing to her many shocks and tri- 
als, but when pursued by a ruthless and 
iniquitous count or marquis, generally 
spoken of as * The Marchese,” she was fleet- 
er than the fawn. If her strength suddenly 
failed her at the end of a long corridor, she 
would discover a serviceable niche where 
she would kneel and utter a short prayer, 
and while in this attitude the Marchese, 
blinded by the fury of his passion, would 
pass her by; and she would then be picked 
up in a deadly swoon by her faithful wait- 
ing-maid, who would afterwards retire 
with her to the inmost recesses of her 
chamber, where they would discuss togeth- 
er the reason of her persecutions, and the 
ultimate cause of all the sufferings of hu- 
manity: for these heroines, more German 
than French, are given to metaphysical 
speculation, and zealously encourage free 
talk on such subjects in their bright-eyed, 
quick-tongued attendants, while they ma- 
jestically silence them with “ A truce to 
your idle babble,” if they ever venture a 
remark upon “ The Marchese,” or “ Our 
Hero.” Our hero is, however, an inferior 
personage to our heroine: his chief attri- 
butes are his personal beauty and prowess, 
and his aptitude for being badly wounded 
at the moment when his appearance ia 
sound health would end the story too ab- 
ruptly. He is free from all vice, and his 
innocence prevails over the accusations of 
his enemies; but it is the innate strength 
of the heroine which brings about a final 
triumph, aud, after the occasional murder 
of a father and a brother or two, causes 
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the union of the lovers and their immortal 
happiness. 

The fine feeling of natural beauty, the 
pleasant descriptions of woods and wind- 
ing rivers and grand old castles, which 
are to be found in these romances, are 
stimulating to the z-sthetic taste; while the 
staain of lofty sentiment throughout, some- 
what verbose, yet not without a generous 
impulse, raises the reader above the region 
of the mean and commonplace; and these 
books did no harm beyond inducing in a 
few sentimentally minded young women 
an idea that “our hero” was a necessity 
of life, and that a pursuer of unscrupulous 
passion was also a desirable element in the 
scheme of a feminine existence. The ar- 
tistic error of Mrs. Radcliffe’s productions 
consists in the bringing the pos-ibilities of 
medieval life into the modern chronology ; 
otherwise they are well constructed — one 
part agrees with the other, the characters 
suit the nature of the plot, the language is 
in accordance with them, and the back- 
ground of mountain and forest suits the 
movement of the narrative. Perhaps they 


might still be read for the good art that is 
in them, had not a host of imitators been 
evoked by them, inferior in quality but 
surpassing in quantity, who ultimately 
weighed them down; so that now the orig- 


inals and the imitations lie confounded to- 
gether in great heaps at the bottom of the 
lowest cellars of our circulating libraries. 

Jane Austen’s novels, level in tone, nar- 
row in their sphere, sensible and quiet in 
story, strong in satire, may be regarded as 
a reaction from the Radcliffe school of ro- 
mance. They were calculated to bring 
back the attenuated and sentimental to 
proper nutrition and common sense. The 
first in order, “Sense and Sensibility,” 
had this distinct purpose in it; its more 
artistic successors showed no direct - motive, 
but the atmosphere of all is the calm and 
anti-romantic. The way of life of the char- 
acters in each narrative is ordinary, but 
they are handled with such extraordinary 
skill that they have in them the interest of 
a life lived in our presence and in that of 
a keen, right-minded observer, who directs 
our understanding. A small section of 
English society is represented perfectly, 
and nothing is undertaken by the author 
which is not fulfilled. There are six novels 
completed by Jane Austen; they are all 
admirable as works of art, and being so 
they are equally valuable for all succes- 
sions of time. By those who prefer the 
g¢atirical to the passionate and poetic, they 
are prized as the most perfect specimens 
of English literature to be found in the 
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i form of fiction ; but they do not appeal to 


a wide range of sympathies, and are more 
esteemed than loved by readers who seek 


| for an expansion of mind: that-is to say, 


while their perfection upon their own scale 
is admitted, the want is felt of something 
beyond to exalt and to stimulate thought 
— the want of the ideal. If the disciples 
of the Rousseau, Goethe, and De Staél 
school are liable by exaggerating the char- 
acteristics of their leaders to run into de- 
lirium, the imitators of Miss Austen are in 
danger of dulness, and a large class of daily 
life, bread-and-butter and tea-cup novels, 
which endeavour to resemble her, are unut- 
terably wearisome. Trivial dialogue, vul- 
gar types of character, mean thoughts, and 
small incidents, abound in these produc- 
tions. “ Toute imitation est stérile,” says 
Victor Hugo; and if his saying is true of 
every aping of manner, it is never more 
evidently so than in the attempts occasion- 
ally made to be like Jane Austen. 

Dull books, distinguished only by their 
platitudes, are not unfrequently compared 
to the most excellent examples of the 
Dutch school of painting ; as if, when the 
great painter had produced an exact image 
of a glass of beer or of a fish-stall upon his 
canvas, he had shown all his power; as if 
no account were to be taken of the deli- 
cious atmosphere with which he surrounds 
his figures, of the light from heaven which 
he wins to give some divinity to the com- 
monest object, of the poetry of treatment 
by which he lifts the meanest things up to 
the region of beauty. This the great mas- 
ters of the Dutch school do thoroughly, and 
this Miss Austen did to a considerable ex- 
tent. 

There is a large class of readers in Eng- 
lish society so apathetic, so worn down in- 
to indifference by dissipation, that they 
would rather find nothing than much in 
the pages they turn over; and the exist- 
ence of such a class in an obstacle, not 
only in the way of the highest efforts of 
literature, but of every great endeavour in 
art. To these another large number must 
be added, of poorly educated persons, who 
can read with their eyes but not with their 
minds, and then it will become evident that 
a mean, slovenly literature will see the day, 
and not want encouragement to grow and 
prosper, and possibly, as before said, final- 
ly to overshadow and smother the good 
and the beautiful. The distinguished 
Swedish novelist, Miss Bremer, may be re- . 
garded as a cutting from the Austen stem ; 
taking root in a foreign soil, the plant has 
thrown out new blossoms, new fragrance, 
and brilliant hues of its own. Genius can 
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never be imitative in the most contracted 
sense of the word: largely imitative it will 
always be; it takes a deep impression 
from every truth that is uttered, and re- 
produces that utterance newly, more beau- 
tifully shaped, till it becomes an eternal 
eloquence for the universe. The writings 
of Miss Bremer are distinguished by a 
spirit of romance mingled with the com- 
mon details of modern life, and an uncon- 
scious simplicity of narrative gives a sem- 
blance of truth to her most exciting inci- 
dents. Her characters move naturally, 
and are full of life; they are never over- 
whelmed with the complexities of their 
creator’s thought; they are generally sur- 
rounded by interesting scenery. The plea- 
sure which the reader derives from them 
is of a beneficial kind, for a genial humani- 
ty pervades them all. They are not often 
now to be found in London drawing-rooms, 
but they are frequently the only source of 
imaginative interest permitted to the pent- 
up school-girl, and a large number of Eng- 
lish girls between the ages of thirteen and 
eighteen have reason to bless the name of 
the Swedish novelist. 

Sir W. Scott’s first appearance in prose 
romance as a writer without a name made 
a new epoch in the literature of fiction, 
and before his light, when it shone out in 
its first intensity, all others paled. He 
knew how to combine the ideal and the 
actual as no man had done before. His 
eye travelled over far space and distant 
ages. He touched the past, and it woke 
into life after the slumber of centuries. 
He called up long processions of glory and 
beauty ; he opened the gates of the palace, 
thronged with gay retinues — crowned 
monarchs, proud scarlet cardinals, women 
rich in beauty and attire, stately queens 
and timid maidens. He opened the door 
of the peasant’s hut, where the frugal meal 
was shared with the stranger, where the 
children played in rough sport, and the 
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in his pages; but a spirit of loyalty, of 
chivalry, of generosity, and of benevolence 
breathe through them ell. He stirred a 
noble ambition and a sense of beauty; to 
his historical romance we owe the roman- 
tic form of history so prevalent at this 
time ; and perhaps the one is as true as 
the other. He was the idol of his time. 
At the present epoch, when the quality is 
so borne down by the quantity of literary 
productions, no work, however paramount 
its excellence, can excite so passionate an 
enthusiasm as that which greeted the first 
appearance of “ Waverley.” It became 
the chief subject of interest throughout all 
society all over England. Hot disputes 
arose as to its authorship, and every suc- 
ceeding volume by the new magician’s 
hand was hailed with still increasing de- 
light. Sir W. Scott’s reign was long, and 
his popularity was undiminished till his 
death. During the last twenty years it 
has known fluctuations; and in the first 
flush of excitement which followed the 
publication of the works of Charles Dick- 
ens, the world forgot the Waverley Nov- 
els; but the taste for them is now renew- 
ing itself, and they are probably as much 
read as any works of fiction of the same 
length can be read in the strain and stir 
of our time. Among the actual di-ciples 
of Scott’s school of romance, the most dis- 
tinguished are Alfred de Vigny, author of 
“Cing Mars ;” Alexandre Dumas (the eld- 
er), author of almost everything; and 
Victor Hugo in his romance of * Notre 
Dame.” His other works have no affinity 
whatever with Scott’s. These works, how- 
ever had a distinct originality of their own, 
and if the scheme of. historical fiction 
which they embraced was suggested by 
the Waverley Romances, the treatment of 
the subject was unlike. More strange and 
impossible adventure abounded in Dumas, 
with more intricacy of plot and more psy- 
chological subtlety. There was more en- 
thusiastic sentiment and more epigram in 





dogs barked a welcome or growled an 
alarm; with kindly truth he showed the 
best affections of poverty. He relieved the 
sorrows of his fiction with breezes from 
the mountain, the forest, and the sea; he 
alternated his dark scenes of passion with 
glimpses of pleasant humour; his exten- 
sive reading, shaped by his brilliant fancy, 
gave him the life of history; his long 
country rambles, his pauses at way-side 
inns, his love of field sports, his wanderings 
over heather and moor with the shepherd 
and his dog, added to his other varied 
sources of knowledge the most precious of 
all. the knowledge of humanity. 


There was no direct teaching to be found temporaries or his successors. 


De Vigny; there was a deeper passion, a 
more fervent imagination, and a more 
powerful grasp in Victor Hugo. None of 
| these three men could be imitators in the 
|narrow way. Creat.ve genius was in them 
|all. In Victor Hugo its extent was so vast 
as to convey the idea of the illimitable. 
The impulse which Scott’s works gave 
; to literature was vivid; the interest they 
awakened excited all thinking minds to 
new energy, and prose fiction became so 
abundant that it is difficult even to take a 
brief view of the distinguished novelists 
'in England and France who were his con- 
Among 
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Scotchmen, Lockhart, Galt, and Wilson 


were writers of great power in their differ- 
ent ways. Galt is hardly remembered now ; 
yet in his exactness of detail, in his vigorous 
conception of human character, in his forci- 
ble delineation of the mean and disagreea- 
ble, in his perfect mastery over his narrative 
and the situation it unfolds, he is only 
equalled by Balzac and George Eliot. 
The total oblivion into which his genius 
has fallen must be accounted for by the 
limited sphere of his observation; he was 
Scotch, and only Scotch. The dialect of 
Scotland was the fashion while the author 
of Waverley’s influence was fresh to buoy 
it up; but when that diminished, the trou- 
ble of reading an unfamiliar language 
made itself felt, and it increased as the 
necessity for ease in a public, daily more 
exercised by demands upon its attention, 
grew more imperative. There is no other 
assignable cause for the total disappear- 
ance of a strong original writer who was 
neither exaggerated nor affected in his 
composition. 

The brilliant novels and romances of 
Disraeli and Lord Lytton belong to no 
special school. They are unlike each oth- 
er, and they are still more unlike any of 
their predecessors. The vividness of Dis- 


raeli’s fancy is oriental in its character, 


glowing, prodigal, easy, unrestrained. It 
assembles objects together as heterogene- 
ous as those which adorn an Eastern 
bazaar. But they are displayed with con- 
siderable art, and under the continual 
play of a flashing wit, subtle truths are to 
be found. The reader is.transported from 
the drawing-rooms of London to the de- 
serts of Arabia without the sense of a 
shock; he listens to the light talk of a 
fashionable dinner-party in one chapter, 
and to the poetry of Italy or of Syria in 
another; the themes of love which link 
together so much variety of space and 
action in these novels are of a spiritual 
nature, tenderly and’ musically touched, 
and the different stories are sufficiently re- 
moved from any positive family resem- 
blance ; but one enthusiasm pervades them 
almost all: it is-a true enthusiasm for the 
genius of the Hebrew race. A combina- 
tion of modern life and its passing fash- 
ions with a spirit of high romance is the 
only gronnd which Disraeli and Lord 
Lytton hold in common. 

Lord Lytton’s novels and romances take 
a wider range than Disraeli’s. 

From the daring, stinging satires of 
“ Pelham ” which first awakened the Eng- 
lish public to the recognition of Lord 
Lytton’s genius, to the philosophy and hu- 
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manity of that charming romance called 
“My Novel,” a long line of imaginative 
works extends, embracing almost every 
possible phase of life, past or present — 
modern political life; stirring historical 
romance ; strange, mystical love stories; 
the romance of art; the romance of crime. 
It is useless to continue the enumeration 
of a variety of subject which seems to ex- 
haust every form of creation in literature. 
But through all these different types the 
hand of the same master is felt, and it 
would be an inattentive reader who failed 
to perceive the mind of the author of 
“Pelham” still, in his more mature con- 
ceptions —in “ Devereux,” in “The Last 
of the Barons,” in “ Zanoni,” and in “ The 
Caxtons.” Lord Lytton’s novels and ro- 
mances are popular through the mediuin 
of translations both in France and Ger- 
many. They have sympathies with the 
spirit of both nations, without belonging 
to either school. Indeed, to speak of a 
German school in novel-writing would be 
an error. Goethe, the poet who «clasps 
hands with the first in the universe, has 
also written the most remarkable works 
of German prose fiction, founded, as be- 
fore ‘said, a good deal on the model of 
of Rousseau, but distinctly original pro- 
ductions. Auerbach, happily still living, 
is the author of some charming romances, 
amongst which his “ Auf der Hohe ”’ stands 
supreme as a production of singular 
beauty and complete art; but there are 
few other German novels worth describ- 
ing. 

Since the date of the publication of 
“ Clarissa Harlowe,” in 1748 and that of , 
“ Waverley,” in 1814, no work of fiction 
so suddenly roused and rivetted the atten- 
tion of the English public as * Pickwick,” 
by Charles Dickens, which appeared in the 
year 1836. Its novelty of subject, the 
originality with which it represented the 
humours of its own time, its new phases 
of character, its fresh fields of observation 
its genial irresistible fun, its touches of 
genuine pathos and the wide range of syin- 
pathies which it embraced, made it the 
wonder and the delight of every English 
human being who could read in every class 
of life. It was published in serial numbers, 
upon the successive appearance of which, 
crowds flocked to libraries aud bookstalls 
eager for possession. There was not a 
house, nor a cottage, nor a remote dwell- 


ing in England, where the name of the au- 


thor of “ Pickwick” was not gratefully 
spoken. The sick and the poor, aud the 
troubled in heart who had ceased to sm‘le 
at anything, had an unlvoked-for lauga 
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wrung from them. The humour of this 
original young writer, and the popularity 
of his work, became a public frenzy, and 
other literature was sunk for the time in 
the excitement it produced. Dickens had 
little to do with drawing-rooms: with al- 
most every other sphere he had active sym- 
pithies. He hada sense of fun and what 
may be termed an exaggeration of percep- 
tion which could so describe dead things 
as to make them alive with mirth. A bell- 
pull at an inn, a worn-out toast-rack, a 
cover lifted by a waiter, the waiter’s ex- 
pression of countenance, a dog, a fly, the 
paper of a room, could suggest hidden, 
strange analogies unthought before, but 
evidently true when brought out by the 
master hand. The same hand could show 
all the strange haunts of London, the lu- 
dicrous and the grim aspect of them, the 
miseries of a prison, the boisterous merri- 
ment of a tavern, and the individual char- 
acteristics of each man in each company, 
without any apparent effort. Old London 
inhabitants seemed to know London for 
the first time through his descriptions, and 
for the first time, perhaps, they knew the 
actual sorrows and struggles of those who 
lived below the surface of its society. 
They also saw the good gleaming out of 
the dark abode, the flashes of fine feeling 
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rising up a the weight of grimy mis- 


ery or enforced sin; the pen which at every 
stroke could win a smile, couid bring a tear 
too — a productive, sympathetic tear. The 
author of “ Pickwick,” in the long list of 
popular writings which succeeded to that 
work, and which are so ably reviewed in 
Mr. Forster’s biography that further no- 
tice of them here would be superfluous, 
never lost sight of one motive. He con- 
tinually and forcibly challenged the atten- 
tion of the opulent to the toiling, suffer- 
ing, neglected classes of society. He in- 
veighed against oppression, whether in the 
school of a Squeers or the infirmary of a 
workhouse, or wherever else he found it, 
as the cause of human misery. He used 
his picturesque power to exhibit the bet- 
ter nature in contrast with the evil cireum- 
stances. But while he consistently worked 
for the welfare of humanity, he also con- 
sistently abhorred the cant of philanthropy 
and mock religionism. Some of his most 
vigorous caricatures were examples of this 
kind, and are to be found in the characters 
of the Shepherd, of Pecksniff, of Honey- 
thunder, and a host of others too numer- 
‘ous to name here. 

The immortal glory of Dickens is not 
told by the immediate popularity of his 
novels, but by their action upon the minds 
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of nen in drawing them towards suffering, 
| and pointing out the shame which attaches 
to the neglect of it. Many reforms, much 
educational progress, much care for the 
weak and the poor, have been due to the 
stir made by his genius; and should it ever 
happen, as may be sadly foreboded, that 
his works, with most besides that is admir- 
able in literature, should sink under the 
rapid accumulation of fresh productions, 
the effect of what he has done will still re- 
main, still continuing to win from the fu- 
ture new seeds of good. Dickens has also 
originated types of character which may 
outlive the stories they appearin. He has 
been charged with exa geration as an ar- ° 
tist, and not always untruly. But with a 
picturesque power so remarkable, a grasp 
of sympathies so large, with perceptions so 
intense, and so strong a purpose, it is im- 
possible that exaggeration should be alto- 
gether avoided. Dickens had an extraor- 
dinary vividness of sight. In the grey 
dulness of a London atmosphere, things 
showed to him as under the beam of an 
electric light; and owing to this peculiari- 
ty, partly physical, partly acquired, too 
much detail crowded into his pictures, and 
too frequent a flash marred some of his ef- 
fects. The one thing wanting to his gen- 
ius was repose — not indeed at all times, 
for there is many a little tender glade and 
shadowy halting-place in his pages — but, 
viewing his works as a whole, the abun- 
dauce of creation burthens the narrative. 
Some critics have compared Dickens to 
Balzac because of his power of seeing and 
describing the furniture of life. But the 
two writers have nothing more than a sin- 
gularly keen sightincommon. Balzac was 
«a worker in iniquity; an originator of 
types of sin; an anatomizer of disease. 
Dickens looks on such things in order to 
redeem the beautiful from their soil. Bal- 
zac goes into bright scenes to find pollu- 
tion. He shows the canker in the rose; 
he exhibits depravity, with little to relieve 
it. His laugh isa grin; his humour is a 
satire; with him tenderness is a mask; and 
the only love he recognizes is passion. His 
detail both in the objective and subjective 
is of a marvellous accuracy, and in un- 
flinching power dealing with a scene of 
utter despair, he is equalled only by 
Shakespeare. The last scene of “ Le Pere 
Goriot ” is to prose what “ King Lear” is 
to poetry. The constant presence of the 
cruel, the malignant, and the low in Bal- 
zac’s composition, without the relief of 
contrasting good, is a blemish in art; but 





it made his pictures the subjects of a de- 
vouriug curiosity when tbey first appeared, 
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and Frenchmen, and, still more, English- 
men, revelled in them as exhibitions of the 
abnormal and the terrible. They affected 
French literature considerably for a long 
period: a taste for the elaborate painting 
of disease and of ugliness set in as a fash- 
ion from the date of the publication of 
Balzac’s first acknowledged novel, called 
“La Peau de Chagrin,” and it survives 
still; survives the death of the author, and 
survives the decay of his works in popu- 
larity. So long as the literature of the 
past holds together, Balzac’s works will be 
admired by all critics for their skill, their 
force, and their passion, but the exagger- 
ated leaning to vice, the too constant'use 
of the dissecting knife which forced them 
upon general attention while they were 
new, begins to weary now, and a satiated 
public turns to seek something more allur- 
ing. At the present day, Balzac’s novels 
are read with more avidity in England than 
in France, and in England their effect in 
inducing a taste for the revolting may also 
be traced throughout the region of creative 
art. 

The later novels and romances of George 
Sand (unhappily the early ones are un- 
readable) have a counteracting influence. 
They dwell on the beautiful in art and na- 
ture; they embrace all the most charming 
scenery of the world; they bring air and 
light from heaven; they are full of the rich- 
est harmonies of music; life in them is 
roving and adventurous; they exhibit in- 
finite diversity of character ; they show ex- 
amples of unaffected goodness and strength 
in woman, of generosity and honesty in 
men; they are full of poetry and full of 
life; and the style in which the narratives 
are told is the perfection of the French 
language —a language which has gone on 
gaining freedom, and the beauty of free- 
dom, since the date of Rousseau’s first 
bursts of eloquence, and which has found 
its most powerful master in the genius of 
Victor Hugo. “Les Misérables” is the 

reatest prose writing of that great poet. 
Jis copious vocabulary disdains the limits 
of the dictionary; where he wills to tread 
he makes his own road; with his huge axe 
he cuts his way before him,and climbs to 
his summ# Classical Frenchmen shake 
their heads at “Les Misérables,” and say 
it is a great work, but it is not written in 
French. It has helped to make French: 
the language which a century ago was mea- 
gre, is full now, and yields harmonies to 
the peets which they dared not touch be- 
fore. Victor Hugo’s “ Misérables ” is more 
like a grand epic than‘a novel or a ro- 
mance. It takes a large survey of hu- 
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man life; it strikes every chord of pity 
for misery and pain; it rouses every sym- 
pathy for the noble; it exhibits the aus- 
tere, the cruel, the humorous, the beauti- 
ful, side by side ; it drags the light of vir- 
tue out of sunless places; it follows vice 
[to its most wre:ched haunt; it exhibits 
| woman in her purity and in her degrada- 
tion; it holds up a type of almost divine 
| perfection in a priest and in a convict. It 
‘leaves few subjects untouched, and in 
'every touch there is interest. Hugo's sub- 
| sequent prose works have been inferior to 
“Les Misérables,” and it is not possibie 
that he will ever surpass it. It cannot be 
spoken of merely with reference toits own 
time ; it is the result of all time, and does 
not address itself to the special taste of 
any single epoch. 

The poet looks to all ages: the satirist 
directs his force more immediately upon 
his own day. There are satires, however, 
such as those contained in the brilliant 
novels of Peacock, which lash mankind all 
round, everywhere; not concerning them- 
selves with the follies of fashion, but with 
the general weaknesses or eccentricities of 
humanity. Peacock dealt mostly with its 
eccentricities. He was a complete master 
of English: he cut deep. Mixed wich his 
serious satire there was a wild flow of hu- 
mour, jovial as that of Rabelais, and mixed 
with his humour there was a classical lore 
always showing itself, not pedantically, 
but naturally, because the author could 
not help it. Over the whole a musical 
grace is dominant, and the songs with 
which the narratives are interspersed are 
among the most exquisite in the Engli<h 
language. ‘Maid Marian” is the best 
known of Peacock’s novels; but “ Head- 
long Hall,” “ Nightmare Abbey,” “ Crotch- 
et Castle,” “The Misfortunes of Elfin,’ 
and “Gryll Grange,” are not less excellent 
as works of art. “Peacock was a contem- 
porary of Charles Lamb, and the literature 
of his period was elaborate and thought- 
ful, and bore the stamp of cultivation and 
care — too much perhaps for the general 
reader of the present day; but men who 
care to think and to linger over beauty 
turn to it.still with delight. 

The writings of Thackeray were more 
special in their satire than Peacock’s. 

hackeray dealt chiefly with the frivolities, 
the vanities, the petty jealousies and miser- 
able aims and ends, heart-burnings, and 
frauds of fashionable life. His “ Vanity 
Fair” is a painful exposure of such a mode of 
existence He has the strength of Le Sage. 
His style is easy and finished, and he has 
the true art which looks like simplicity. 
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He has occasional touches of generosity 
and tenderness which relieve the bitterness 
of his sarcasm ; and in some of his novels, 
especially in “ Esmond” and in “ The Vir- 
ginians,’’ he leaves the stifling atmosphere 
of London drawing-rooms for freer air and 
more imaginative regions. All the good 
that satire can do must have been done by 
his works. As a satirist he has not been 
surpassed, and as a writer of English he 
should be read as a perfect model. He is 
unhappily to be counted now asa writer 
of the past —cut off, as Charles Dickens 
also was, in the fulness of his power. He 
has left in his gifted daughter a successor 
worthy of his name; but those who are 
continuing to produce fresh blossoms 
among us are not to be criticized in these 
pages, and for this reason the -beautifnl 
and powerful productions of George Eliot, 
and the admirable novels of Anthony 
Trollope, with many other works of genius, 
have not been mentioned. 

The field of American prose fiction is 
too extensive for surveying here at present, 
and must be reserved for a future occa- 
sion. Yet, before closing this paper, it 
may be well to call attention to the re- 
markable American novel called * Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,” as a work which made an 
extraordinary sensation at the date of its 


publication, being written with the avowed 
object of putting down slavery. The nar- 
rative was forcible and pathetic, and 
roused the ladies of England into vehe- 


ment anti-slavery demonstrations. It 
stirred the American mind no less. 
Slavery in America is abolished now, 
owing to a concurrence of circumstance 
and of thought, to which thought “ Uncle 
Tom ” without doubt added some anima- 
tion; but the novel has ceased to be pop- 
ular, annihilated by the exaggerations 
which in almost all cases attach themselves 
to the novelist who writes with a direct 
mission. JuLiet PoLiock. 


From Saint Pauls. 
OFF THE SKELLIGS. 


BY JEAN INGELOW. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


“ Quoth the raven, ‘ Nevermore.’” 
Edgar Poe. 
Tuat night I asked Mrs. Brand what 
Brand had said in his letter. 
She replied, that he had said master’s 
shirts wanted new wristbands; and there 
had been a hole burnt in one of the best 
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| table-cloths ; that the captain of the yacht 
being ashore one day, Mr. Brandou had 
persuaded master to let him steer, and he 
had as nigh as possible run down a lighter ; 
that the cook had lost two basins over- 
board; and that Mr. Graham was all right. 

The last piece of information was what 
I wanted, and I slept well after it. 
| At breakfast-time the next day, I observed 
Mr. Brandon seemed in excellent spirits; 

and when I[ caught his eye, he did not 
jlook at all like a man who had any dis- 
| agreeable news to communicate. He pre- 
served his air of open cheerfulness; and 
when Valentine and I came up into the 
| drawing-room to do our Greek, we found 
| him standing on the rug arguing with Liz, 
‘declaring that she had nothing to do, and 
| was very much to be pitied in consequence. 
| Liz said she had a great deal to do, and 
_ declined to be pitied. 

He then began to mourn and lament 
over his school. Why did she never go 
and see it? 

“ Oh, you go yourself every day.” 

“ But I cannot superintend the needle- 
| work ; besides, you know that when I went 
out I entreated you girls to look in now 
and then.” ; 

“ Dorothea has been there several times,” 
answered Liz. 

“Yes,” I said; “but not to teach. We 
went, at first, to take the children’s por- 
traits.” 

“ Not in school hours, IT hope.” 

“Oh, no; on their half-holiday.” 

“ And then she made friends with the 
mistress,” said Valentine; “and taught 
that ugly girl, Merey Porter, to do double- 
'knitting. Do you. know what that is, 
| Giles ?” 

“No. Did you accompany Miss Gra- 
ham on these visits ? ” 

“You will be thankful to hear that I did, 
Giles. _I hope I know my duty. There is 
but a step, you know, between us; so no 
wonder I tread closely on your heels.” 

Liz, as he said this, was leaving the 
room; and when she shut the door, St. 
George answered, with unexpected heat 
and asperity — 

“ I’ve often told you that I hate and de- 
test that expression, ‘ step-brother.’ I don’t 
acknowledge any such relationship.” 

“Well, Giles,” said Valentine, humbly, 
“T think we both talk now and then of 
our step-sisters.” 

“ That’s a different thing,” he exclaimed, 
in the face of facts. “ Your father is noth- 
ing to them, but he is to me ; and if I ever 
hear you call me seriously your step- 
brother ——” 
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“ As if I should think of such a thing!” 
cried Valentine, firing up with sudden 
indignation. “ Now, did you ever hear 
me do such a thing seriously in your life — 
did you?” 

“You young scapegrace,” answered Mr. 
Brandon, with a short laugh, but still 
looking heated; “if I did regard you in 
that light, I would ” 

. He emphasized his words by giving Val- 
entine a slap on the head with a thin loose 
pamphlet that he was holding, and by ap- 
proaching his clenched fist very closely to 
that young gentleman’s nose. It was a 
little awkward for me, for I am sure he 

“had not quite made up his mind whether 
he was in joke or earnest. 

“You would what?” cried Valentine, 
seizing it. “I say this is assault and bat- 
tery, Giles, sir! Let mealone. You would 
what?” 

By this time restored to good temper, 


they were half wrestling together; but Mr. | 


Brandon soon got free. The Oubit re- 
ceived several other noisy but harmless 
blows with the pamphlet, and was pushed 
down again on the sofa, still vociferat- 
ng, — 

“You would what, Giles? You would 
what ?” 

“Why, I would treat you very. differ- 
ently from what I mean to do,” he replied. 

And, picking up his pamphlet and charg- 
ing me to be strict, he. presently departed ; 
but in two minutes he came back again, 
and said to Valentine,— 

“ You are going to have a visit from the 
magistrate this afternoon, a domiciliary 
visit; and you had better clear out a little 
of your rubbish—those two miserable 
mallards, with cotton wool for eyes; and 
that peck of feathers, which you call a 
cock. Your father thinks the arsenical 
paste you dress your bird-skins with may 
be injurious to your lungs.” 

Valentine looked aghast. 

“Did 1? Well, as I said before, you 
had better look out; or, take my word for 
it, he’ll teach these birds of yours to fly.” 

“If he does,” said Valentine, “1 will 
take him up to your shop — I declare I will. 
You’ll blow yourself up some day with 
your chemicals, and it shall not be my 
fault if he doesn’t think so. You'll have a 
visit too, sir. I must do my duty by you, 
Giles. You'll see two majestic figures 
standing in yonr doorway, and the younger 
one denouncing you. What will you say 
then, I should like to know?” 

For a moment St. George stood stock- 
still, as if he was really considering this 
ridiculous threat; then — 
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“* Scene for the novel!’” he exclaimed. 
| His elder brother waving off the grace- 
less youth, replied,— 
**Take thy BEAK from out my den, 
Ani take this Daniel from my door 
(Quoth the Oubit ‘ Nevermore.’)”’ 


He then charged me to be strict, said he 
was going to his school, and with that he 
departed. 

“T’m sorry I vexed old Giles,” said Val- 
entine, when he had smoothed his dishev- 
elled locks; “ particularly as he has been 
so generous.” 

“ What has he done? ” 

“Done! Why, given me the money like 
a brick, and made no difficulty about it.” 

“T hope you told him that I only accept- 
ed that ring by mistake.” 

“Tnot only told him all about how it 
happened, but I told him, honourably, that 
it was alla joke. I went to his room when 
he was shaving. At first I felt very sheep- 
ish. I don’t exactly know why; and (hang 
him) Iam sure he enjoyed my being out 
of countenance. At last, just as I had 
screwed up my courage to speak, he said — 
‘Well, old fellow, lost or won?’ So I 
said ‘ Won.’ ” 

“Than I hope he made game of you; 
and said it was presumptuous of you.” 

“No, he didn’t.” 

“ But what was it that he did say?” 

“Why he said, ‘Then there’s your 
money.’ And there I found it laid ready 
- his desk. Somebody must have told 

im.” 

He paused, and whistled softly, as if 
reflecting on the possible author of this 
communication. 

“But Ihad something to tell him that 
drove that out of his head,’’ he observed. 
“Dorinda has done for me! I promised 
George quite solemnly that I would seri- 
ously reflect, and all that, you know, 
while he was away, whether I could make 
up my mind about being a clergyman. 
And I told him to-day that I had decided 
I wasn't fit; and I thought I had better 
make short work with it, and say at once 
that I couldn’t get up any particular wish 
to be fit. As soon as I could venture to 
look at him, I could see how put out and 
vexed he was. * You need not think that 
I shall sanction your going to Cambridge,’ 
he said, ‘if that is the case.” When he’s 
really displeased I always give him a soft 
answer — that’s a religious thing to do, 
and, by experience, I know it answers. So 
I said I was very sorry; but I hoped he 
would tell my father, for I did not like to 
tellhim myself; and he was always so kind 
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that I depended on him to get me out of 
I say, isn’t Giles a good fel- 


this scrape. 
low?” 

“He is very good to you; but I am not 
at all obliged to him for taking Tom away 
just because he was tired of staying here 
himself.” 

“I told him the whole story about the 
ring, and then about Dorinda —at least, 
so much of both as he would listen to; and 
he agreed to tell papa. And then he asked 
me the-cost of the camera, and said, if I 
liked to give him back the sovereigns, he 
would pay for it. That’s what I call fra- 
ternal.” 

He then plunged into his Greek ; and I, 
while I listened, felt suddenly that I need 
not flatter myself that this help. given was 
to be, or ever had been, of any use. Some 
other career would now be fixed on for the 
Oubit. So I thought I would not give him 
a lesson after that day. And I listened to 
every passing foot on the stair, longing to 
waylay Mr. Brandon if he should come 
down, and get him, at least, to tell me 
whether Tom would soon come and fetch 
me away; hurt because he had disliked 
my going to his school; and suddenly so 
ashamed and so covered with, and ham- 
pered with, a new humility at finding my- 
self left to the kindness of this family, that 
it seemed to be almost taking a liberty to 
occupy their rooms and sit upon their 
chairs and sofas. 

I did hear St. George’s foot as he passed 
the door; but I had not courage to stop 
him. He had made it obvious to me that 
he did not want to talk to me. I had be- 
lieved, during his absence, that he had 
partly retreated to get away from me; and 
now he had not even got my uncle to write 
to me. I thought he should have done 
that, as I was left with his people. 

I presently saw him, through the win- 
dow, get over astyle and cross the fields 
in the direction of his schvol. There was 
nothing to be done —nothing whatever; 
but I felt as if the sweet sunshine of that 
morning would not warm me. And when 
Valentine, having finished his Greek, went 
down to the camera, I went upstairs, and 
spread some drawing materials before me. 

He shouted up to me several times as [ 
sat in the window; but I would not come 
down, and was idly taking the view from 
the window, when I heard St. George’s 
voice below. He had returned some other 
way from his school. In a few minutes his 
foot was outside the door, and he hastily 
entered. 

“ What, Miss Graham, indoors this love- 
ly May morning ?” 
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“The window is open. I have the air 
here.” : 

He darted a look at me. 

“ There is Valentine, moping and mourn- 
ing because of your desertion; and the 
Captain in despair, at your not coming to 
group the sitters.” 

“TI would have come if they had said 
they wanted me.” 

Upon this he passed to the open win- 
dow, standing with his back to me, and ad- 
justing a pocket telescope which he had 
taken from the table. 

“J am afraid,’’ he began, and stopped to 
alter the focus,—“I am afraid you have 
been uncomfortable and anxious about 
Tom. I should have mentioned him before, 
but I have not been alone with you.” 

“T only wish to know what you think.” 

“ Oh, 1 feel quite comfortable ; he is safe 
enough for the next five or six months; 
and the Captain will not easily be persuad- 
ed to put into Southampton again!” 

You ought not to have taken him there 
was my thought, but 1 oniy said “ Thank 

ou.” 

Still he stood with the telescope to his 
eye, and his face to the window. 

“I did not know,”’ he said, “till I saw 
you again yesterday, that you had any 
suspicion to cause discomfort concerning 
him, and cast a shadow over your happi- 
ness. Mrs. Brand was sure you had 
not.” 

“ Oh, then he asked her,” I thought to my- 
self. 

He turned round as he said these words, 
and observing that his own shadow fell 
over me, and was dark on my drawing-pa- 
per, he smiled, and moving aside, con- 
tinued : “ But now [ hope the shadow cast 
by Tom will withdraw as completely as 
mine has done, and that you will go down 
and amuse yourself with the camera.” 

I rose mechanically to go down, as he 
seemed to expect. “As completely as 
mine has done,” was my thought as 1 put 
away my drawing materials; “I wonder 
when your shadow will withdraw,— if 
ever.” 

I went down, Mr. Brandon remaining in 
the drawing-room ; some morning visitors 
had joined the party below, and their por- 
traits were taken. When they retired, 
Valentine and the Captain began to set 
these portraits in the sun, occasionally 
shouting to Giles to come and be taken too, 
and he declining. 

At last his brother and sisters made a 
rush upstairs, and bore him down with 
them in triumph. He declared that he 
was very busy, that he had a lecture to 
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write, that he hated the smell of collodion, 
and that he had not answered his letters; 
but the sense of the family being against 
him, he submitted with a tolerably good 
grace, and sat down, desiring us too tell 
him when we were ready, tfat he might 
call up a look. 

In the meantime, as we were quite ready, 
I only waited till he had settled himself in 
the chair, and his mind had wandered 
away; then I withdrew the slide, the right 
number of seconds was counted, and it 
was only when the slide was clapped down 
again that he knew what we had done. 

The — came out in our best style. 
Shall I ever forget his disgust when he 
saw it — particularly when everybody else 
declared it to be capital ? 

“That meant for me,— that odious sen- 
timental iellow! Take me again, and 
smash it. It’s alibel.” 

So far from being a libel, it was the re- 
cord of his very best expression — the ex- 
pression of a strong man with keen feel- 
ings, when he yields to some momentary 
fancy, and wanders pensively into the land 
of dreams. 

“Why, you frequently have that look,” 
said Valentine, “when you are thinking. 
Give it to papa; hang it in his dressing- 
room ; he will like it, if you don’t.” 

Mr. Brandon demanded to be taken 
again: we did take him.—his expression 
was steady almost to defiance, aud seemed 
to challenge the scrutiny of mankind. In 
the meantime, being privately instructed, I 
bore off the first portrait and hid it. 

“ By-the-bye,” | heard him say, as I ap- 
proached again, “I am not going to have 
my smoking-room turned into an exhibi- 
tion and school of art. I found pinned up 
there, seventeen portraits of Val and two 
dozen and one of Miss Graham —all vile, 
and most of them distorted; several of 
you, Walker, and a notable collection of 
groups. I have taken the liberty to turn 
them all out; you'll find them on the 
morning-room table; but I wish to remark, 
that if ever I find such things in my den 
again, I shall take severer measures with 
them.”’ 

“Some people would have considered 
their room to be embellished by them,” [ 
observed; “and really I think it was a 
delicate attention to hang your walls with 
pictures of your school-children.” 

“ Was it intended as such?” 

“ She did not say it was,” replied Valen- 
tine; “but if we had known you were 
coming home we should have taken them 
away.” . 

“Well, I forgive the past, because it 
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merely arose from utter forgetfulness of 
my existence. Stop, 1 am not quite ready 
— now.” 

He was now sitting again for the third 
| time, the second portrait being pronounced 
by all too much like a brigand for private 
life. 

The third was cheerful enough, and was 
said to be tolerably good, so Valentine en- 
tered the three in the book in which we 
recorded all these works of art. 


**Giles Brandon, Esq., commonly called St, 
George. 
** 1. He sweetly dreameth, 
** 2, He says he won’t. 
** 3, He smiles at fate.’ 


He laughed when we showed him the 
eutries, and asked if we had now done 
with him. 

* Because, if I am supposed to have done 
my duty by my family, | shall be glad to 

‘O > 


I said we had done with him, and he 
went away to his writing with alacrity. 

The very next morning the expected 
letter arrived. It lay on my breakfast 
plate, and was not from Tom, but from my 
uncie; when I saw that, I had not courage 
to open it, but kept it till after breakfast, 
and then ran up to my room, locked the 
door, took it out and began to read. The 
first sentence made me quite easy for the 
present about Tom. 

“ Dear Dorothea,’ it began, “Tom and I 
have been laying out some plans together 
for cruising off the coast of Iceland this 
summer.” Perfectly right, I thought, — 
perfectly prudent of my uncle,—a very 
good thing todo; but I went on to the next 
sentence, and found that it was a kind of 
apology tome. He wanted Mrs. Brand, — 
could not very well get on without her, — 
was sorry on my account, as I should prob- 
ably have wished to retain her; but I could 
get another maid! I should not want mon- 
ey. Of course I could see, being a girl of 
sense, that a five months’ cruise away from 
England, and up so far north, was out of the 
question for me, but I should have my own 
way in choosing my home meanwhile. I 
might live with Miss Tott if I liked, for 
T..m had written to her, and she had no 
objection to have me. If I did not like, I 
was free to decliue, for it had been left 
open. 

I need not fret, and should not, he sup- 
posed, at what was inevitable: he could 
not give up Tom, and he could not have 
us both. His choice was therefore made, 
but I could settle in any place I liked, pro- 





vided it was not Southampton; and thea, 
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when they wished to have me, or I wished 
to come on board, I could do so; in fact, I 
could always spend a few weeks on board 
wiien it suited me. This being settled, and 
Ino doubt agreeing with him as to its desir- 
ability (in fact, if ever there was a girl of 
sense I was that girl), he should proceed to 
business, and tell me that he had paid into 
a certain bank, which he named. the sum 
of 180/., which was to last me a year, and 
I was to draw it quarterly. 

He intended always to allow me that 
sum, and should settle it on me, so as to 
make me independent of others, and even 
of himself. He did not say that he should 
leave me anything more in his will, and he 
did not say that he should not; all he 
wished was that I should not. reckon on 
such a thing. If I married, no doubt I 
should do myself justice and marry pru- 
dently, and I was by all means to let him 
know beforehand; in the meantime I must 
be careful not to get into debt. He had 
heard from my father, who seemed to be 
very unsettled, and talked of going to Cal- 
ifornia to look about him. Tom was well, 
and sent his love. 

«* And, my dear Dorothea,”’ it concluded, 
“Tam yours sincerely, 


“G. Roti.” 
My impression is, that I read that letter 


over at least twenty times. I did not shed 
a tear over it; there was little in it to 
touch my feelings, only to agitate, disap- 
point, and shock me. I had lost my home, 
aud was not to see my best friend for sev- 
eral months; but he was still good to me, 
and had provided for my comfort. 

Again and again I read it; first I was 
foolish enough to think I could persuade 
him to change his mind, but as I reflected, 
aud still continued my reading, I perceived 
the hopeless nature of such an attempt. 
To write a letter was a great undertaking 
for him, and he had not..one all this with- 
out consideration, and as he thought ne- 
cessity. 

I might, if I chose, or if I could, believe 
that these changes would make but little 
practical difference to me, for was I not 
told that I could express my wish to come 
on board, or that they could write for me ? 
But would they? I remembered Ipswich, 
and my heart sank, but still I shed no 
tears. Indeed, this was no new thing — I 
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But I did not cry long: the restraint and 
discipline of so many years at school had 
at least the effect of enabling me to com- 
mand myself. I sobbed a little while with 
passionate regret and yearning, and then 
dried my eyes, feeling that now it behoved 
me to act, and to do it immediately. 

What, then, did I mean to do? I was 
entirely free to do as I chose. I alone was 
responsible. Reason and conscience told 
me that I ought to go—that I must not 
take undue advantage of the hospitality 
which had been so kindly extended to me. 
But then I longed to remain: my floating 
home was a home no more; everything 
else that I cared for was under tlie roof 
which now sheltered me; and I longed to 
remain in it a little longer —just a little 
while —and not banish myself from it 
perhaps for ever. 

Isat down to think this over, and had 
little doubt that Mr. Brandon knew of the 
plan which had just been unfolded to me. 
And yet he had treated me with particular 
indifference ever since his return. He was 
now the only member of the family wio 
called me “ Miss Graham; and once or 
twice, when I had been talking, he had 
smiled in a way that gave me pain. It 
was like the smile of one who, from his 
vantage-ground of superiority, is pleased 
and amused with the conversation of a 
child. 

It was a glorious morning. I saw Val- 
entine, whose Gieek I was neglecting for 
the first time, idly wandering on the 
lawn, and gardening among the flower- 
beds; Lou was pacing the gravel-walks 
with her lover ; Liz was sitting on a bench, 
reading a novel; and across the fields, in 
the distance, Isaw Mr. Mortimer and Giles 
approaching. This was just what they 
would all do, and how they would all look, 
when I was gone. Of how little conse- 
quence I was to them! I had no family to 
belong to, nothing and no one to whom I 
could devote myself! Oh, what should I, 
what could I do? 

Thinking of this, tears came again; but 
I was too much astonished, excited, and 
bewildered for weeping to last long. 
Thoughts began to crowd upon me: the 
perplexity of too much liberty made wild 
work with my pulses ; that standing alone, 
and yet being obliged, as it were, to set 


Was quite used to it; but there was this | off and walk instantly in some direction or 


difference, that I might now be my own 
mistress, live where I pleased, and occupy 
myself as I chose. _ ut my uncle! he had 
been good to megkind to me, even fond 
of me. I thought®of that, and that I had 
lost him, and tears began to choke me. 


Other, tore my mind with couilicting emo- 
jt.ons. I was like a person deserted on a 


wide common of green grass, with no paths 
and no object in sight, and yet the cer- 
tainty that it must be traversed ere any 
place of shelter could be found. 
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Kneeling down, I tried to pray, but my 
mind was confused, and became more so 
every moment; but I was alive to what 
passed, for I heard the lunch-bell ring, and 
thinking that it would be easier for me to 
meet the family in the garden than at ta- 
ble, I put on my bonnet, took my parasol, 
and ran down the back staircase, and 
through the court-yard, into the shrub- 
bery, from whence I emerged, and ap- 
proached the group as quietly as I could. 

Something in the manner of more than 
one made me think that the contents of 
my letter were known. They did not 
cease to talk, and took no direct notice of 
me, but allowed me to mingle with them, 
till, gradually and quite naturally, I be- 
came involved in the discussion which was 
going on, and we all walked into luncheon 
together. But here my desired self-pos- 
session gave way. Liz said, in a sympa- 
thizing tone, “ Come, and sit by me, dear.” 

“No, I say that’s a shame!” exclaimed 
Valentine ; “this is her place. Sit by me, 
D. dear.” 

Whereupon I found myself, before I 
knew what I was about, hurrying away 
from the table, sobbing, and covering my 
face with my hands. I heard Giles say, 


“You stupid fellow!” to Valentine; I 
heard Mrs. Henfrey scold somebody else ; 


and in a minute or two, without knowing 
exactly how I got there, I found myself 
standing in the smoking-room, shivering, 
and declaring that I was determined not to 
faint —I could help it, I was sure, and I 
would. 

“Never mind if you do, dear,” began 
Valentine; “we shall not think it at all 
silly of you.” 

“Be quiet!” whispered Mr. Brandon: 
“ that’s not the style of thing to say! Now, 
Miss Graham, sit by the window. Here 
is water. Hold it to her lips, Val. You 
wish to command yourself, of course ? ” 

“Of course! ’’ I repeated. 

“ And you are better already. See, here 
is your maid!” . 

I now first observed that I was entirely 
abandoned by the female part of the fam- 
ily, and this did a great deal to restore 


me; far more than Mrs. Brand did, though | 


I was straightway left for her to do her 
best with me. 

I cotld soon walk upstairs, and oblige 
myself to eat and drink. I had a sort of 
notion that it was humiliating to be hy- 
sterical, or, at least, a sign of weakness, in 
which the mind bore its part as well as the 
frame, so I struggled against my sensa- 
tions with such vigour as I believe helped 
to keep them off. 
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_ “Ah!” said Mrs. Brand, when she came 
in with some jelly, “ what tender-hearted 
ladies these are, to be sure! Miss Grant 
as near as possible went off into hysterics 
| when you turned faint; and Miss Eliza- 
| beth, when I asked if she would like to 
come and sit with you, was all of a tremble, 
and said she couldn’t on any account.” 

I stayed in my room all that day, and 
performed what I found the rather difficult 
task of telling Mrs. Brand the contents of 
my uncle’s letter. 

Mrs. Brand was more philosophical over 
my troubles than she usually was over her 
own. “It was a disappointment, certain- 
ly; but, dear me, people had disappoint- 
ments in this world, and must look to have 
them, ma’am.” 

At night, when I was going to bed, she 
remarked that she supposed I could spare 
her in a day or two. I said “ Yes;” and 
being by this means brought to some prac- 
tical thoughts, I found myself better dur- 
ing the evening. I had exhausted my- 
self with crying over my lost home, and 
now, weary and sick at heart, I fell sound 
asleep, aud woke in the morning quite well 
in health, and able to cousider what I 
should do. 

I have often thought that when some 
trial or disappointment is inevitable, set- 
tled, and not to be stirred by anything 
that those can do who have to bear it, one 
of the chief sources of its power is re- 
moved. Itis what we think might possi- 
bly have been otherwise if we had done 
otherwise — what might now be possibly 
removed if we only knew how to remove 
it — what is doubtful as to result — what 
is complicated with uncertainties and calls 
for action on our part, while yet we can- 
not decide what that action should be — 
what calls for discretion and demands 
vigilance, which can harass the mind and 
most effectually destroy its peace. None 
of these disadvantages beset my trouble, 
and the only circumstance which might 
have been altered if I had had time to 
plead for it, was that I might have been 
able to take leave of Tom and my unele, 
which I now found they did not wish me 
to do, fur my uncle had not mentioned to 
me what port he should touch at, to take 
Mrs. Brand on board; and when I ques- 
tioned her, I found that she bad received 
her own instructions, and knew in what 
direction to proceed, though I knew noth- 
ing. I was aware how much they both 
_ dreaded scenes, so I easily understood the 
motive for this reserve. 

Mrs. Henfrey very kindly came into my 
room befure 1 went down next morning. 
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She kissed me, and said they knew that I 
had now to fix upon a home. and Mr. Mor- | 
timer hoped I would not think of leaving 
his house for at least a fortnight. Having 
now no wishes to consult but my own, I 
accepted the invitation, and felt glad to| 
have that short time in which to settle my | 
plans. It was something definite, too—| 
far pleasanter than the most cordial proffers | 
of hospitality with no fixed limit; and, as 
I went downstairs with her, I felt how | 
good they had been to me, and how glad | 
was to stay a little longer. 

After breakfast, Mrs. Brand showed me 
my uncle’s letter to her. As soon as I 
could spare her, she was to repair to Wey- 
mouth. The “Curlew” was lying in 
Portland Roads: she was to take a boat 
and come out to her. I found that she 
had already packed up her- boxes, and 
found, also, that my uncle really did wish 
me not to appear with her, so I said she 
might go that very morning. 

When it was time for her to start, I gave 
her a keepsake, and kissed her, charging 
her to write whenever she could. We 
both shed a few tears; and, when she was 
gone, I felt that now I was indeed utterly 
alone, and must begin to consider my 
plans in good earnest. 


To this end I wrote to Mrs. Mompes- 


son, told her that I now wished for a 
home, mentioned what I could give for it, 
and asked her whether sie could recom- 


mend one. Without asking her to let me 
live in her house, I said enough to show 
that the simplest way of living would sat- 
isfy me, and I gave her a good opportunity 
to have me as a boarder, if she and her 
husband wished it; and as they were poor, 
I hoped they would wish it. The answer 
was from him,along kind letter. Nothing 
would have pleased them so much as to 
have made a home for me themselves; but 
they had no spare room, for the house was 
filled with their children and pupils. That 
was the only house I could have made a 
home of, for I loved its master, and knew 
that I could love his wife andchildren. I[t 
was for his sake that I had wished to live 
in the country, and my thoughts, on read- 
ing his letter, took an entirely new direc- 
tion. IknewI could goto Miss Tott, if 
I chose; but I did not like the notion, and 
I did not know, with 180/. a year, whether 
I was rich or poor. 

I talked to Mrs. Henfrey on the subject ; 
but I found her information to the last de- 
gree vague and unsatisfactory. I talked 
to Liz; but she evidently. knew nothing, 
for she spoke of keeping a pony and a boy, 





which I thought must be out of the ques- 
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tion. Lou, of course was absorbed in 
other matters. 

So I tried Valentine. taking care to 
choose a time when Giles was present, for 
I had formed a tolerably distinct plan, and 
| I wished to see in what light he would re- 
|gard it, and whether he would think it 
preposterous. I had to wait some days, 
for Giles very seldom was present; at last 
|I found a good time, and, beginning to 
talk with Valentine, he fell into the little 
trap I had laid for him. 

* What would you do, Giles,” asked Val- 
entine, “if you had 180/. a year, and were 
a young lady?” 

“ That would depend on whether I cared 
most for domestic pleasures, or for amuse- 
ments, intellectual or otherwise.” 

“ But, supposing domestic pleasures out 
of the question, as I think they are if one 
lives among perfect strangers, don’t you 
consider the first thing to decide on would 
be whether you were tich or poor?” 

“No, for that would be according to the 
life chosen. If you chose to do without a 
maid, and board with a quiet family in the 
country —say a clergyman’s — you might 
be rich, for you could easily be boarded 
for 90/. a year, and thus 90/. would remain 
for personal expenses.” 

“And I should be miserable! Perhaps 
I should not like the people ; and assured- 
ly, I should not have half enough to do. I 
want to have lessons, and get a reading- 
ticket for some good library, and visit the 
poor, and see pictures, and hear lectures.” 

“Then you must live in London, and be 
exttemely poor.” 

“ Why so poor?” 

“Because you must have a maid. No 
young lady can go about London, and at- 
tend libraries and lectures, and visit the 
poor, alone.” 

«I know it would be very unfashionable 
to walk about alone.” 

“It would not be right; you could not 
do it — that is to say, I believe your uncle 
would not approve.” 

“ Then, what will a maid cost ?” 

“ You could not be boarded in a quiet pri- 
vate family, in the most unfashionable 
neighbourhood, with your maid, under 
100/. a year, at the very least. Then, if 
your maid’s wages were 25/. that would 
only leave you 50/. a year for all your per- 
sonal expenses, including dress, cabs, char- 
ity, travelling expenses, tickets for the cov- 
eted lectures, and money for the desired 
lessons — books, doctor's bill, if you should 
have one.” 

“T think that sounds something like 
happiness and hard work.” 
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“Indeed! I thought it would sound like the girls carry them home to their moth- 
borrowing and sorrowing.” |ers; then the mothers and other poor 
“Of course, I am aware that I know, women will come to learn. I shall charge 
very little of life and of money.” a penny a lesson, and hire a kitchen to 
“Very little indeed,” he answered, in a concoct and cook the things in; and I 
tone of pity. | shall give prizes of pies to those who learn 
“So, as I have absolutely no one at all fastest.” 
to ask advice of, excepting you, I will tell! “Frantic!” exclaimed Valentine. 
you what my plan is; aud if you are sure; I had observed, for some moments past, 
it cannot be carried out —if you know it that Mr. Brandon had difficulty in restrain- 
cannot — why, then, perhaps I had be:ter, ing a smile, which first showed itself in 
reconsider it.” the corners of his mouth, and when he 
* T am all attention.” chased it thence, peeped out at his eyes. 
“Then, there are three things that I) He, however, did not say anything disre- 
wish to learn— wood-engraving, dress- spectful concerning my plans; but, when 
making, and cooking.” 'I ceased to speak, remarked that he was 
* Mr. Brandon’s face expressed the ut- afraid—he hoped he might be mistaken 
most astonishment; but he said not a,— but he was afraid I was too sanguine. 
word. * ; | “Then, if I am, and if I do no good, and 
“ You have decided that I am to be very ‘derive no pleasure from all these things, 
poor. In case I had been rich, I should only think what a desirable person I shall 
have acted differently; but, if I proved to be for papa; if, when he grows older, he 
be poor, my plan was to feach, in order to should send for me to go out to Califor- 
earn money tolearn. I must find a family - nia.” 
of little boys, to whom I can teach Latin; Ca-li-for-nia!” said Valentine, with 
and Greek, for an hour or two every day. unfeigned contempt. 
My maid will walk with me to the house—”, “ Yes, I am almost sure it will end in 
“Extraordinary!” interrupted Valen- my going out to California.” 
tine. | “And I am quite sure, D. dear,” replied 
“ With the money I earn so, I can learn , Valentine, with extreme suavity, “ that it 
wood-engraving and dress-making. When will not end in your going out to Cali- 
I know enough of wood-engraving to fornia.” 
practice it, and earn money by it also,I1; “Indeed!” 
shall spend that in learning tocook—” | “For I, being your most intimate friend, 
“Amazing!” said Valentine, changing and, as I may say, your most honoured 
his word. | adviser, you would naturally write to me 
“I shall then begin to lead a happy first, and say, ‘My valued compatriot, if 
life; I shall have as much to do as I can I go out to this hole of a California, and 
do; and, being by that time a proficient dislike it, will you come and fetch me 
in wood-cutting, I shall have a class of re- home again?’ I should reply ‘ No, I won't.’ 
spectable girls, to whom I shall teach the Consequently —” 
art, and so make them independent — ” “Consequently, she would get some: 
“ Astounding!” cried Valentine, chang- other swain to do her that service!” in- 
ing his word again. |terrupted Mr. Brandon. . 
Mr. Brandon stood stock-still, and said| “ Consequently,” I added, “I should go, 
nothing. determined to be plea-ed, and never come 
“ My maid will make my dress; for my home any more.” 
reading I shall go to the British Museum.| “Consequently!” burst in Valentine, 
Perhaps, in order to save money for con- after this double interruption, “she would 
certs and lectures, I shall translate some | think better of it, and remain at home; if 
French books, and I may, perhaps, write |she didn’t —” here he paused, and shook 
books for children. By that time I shall his head in a menacing fashion. 
leave off taking lessons in wood-cutting| “Be calm, my dear boy,” said Giles, 
altogether, and, still teaching my little bantering him, “this peril seems immi- 
boys, I shall have plenty of money to nent, but it is not to be warded off by 
spend in laying in a stock of eatables; | threats or warnings. The smilex simulator 
and I shall go to some industrial school, ;is not a plant as | have heard that flour- 
and offer to be honorary cook there, and ishes in those diggings — all ladies are ‘ re- 
teach the girls to make all sorts of nice markably eligible’ there.” 
stews and puddings, and soups and pies.| Seeing me look surprised, he added, 
I shall provide the materials ; and, at first, |“ Those wallfluwers, you perceive, grow 
I shall give away the dishes. I shall let in my garden now. I think it just as well 
LIVING AGK, VOL. xxvi. =: 1262 
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you should know that anything you say 
to Valentine is sure to be in my posses- 
sion the very next morning, by: seven 
o’clock at the latest.” 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
LIFE OF MADAME DE LAFAYETTE.* 


In our view of the French Revolution, 
the violence of the torrent then loosed has 
always seemed less wonderful than the ex- 
ceeding weakness of the dam. Why on 
earth did people submit ? 

The germ of an answer to this question 
may perhaps be discovered in the little 
book which M. de Lasteyrie, has so well 
translated for us. “Submit yourselves 
humbly to the will of God;” “obey the 
laws of your country.” Yes, yes, but— 
so complex is life! — it may be shown that 
an undue and mistaken observance of these 
principles was the very evil which un- 
chained the hell-hounds of the French Rev- 
olution. There is no greater mistake than 
that of imagining that the Reign of Ter- 
ror was a time of incessant mob-rule and 
turbulence. It was really from the want 
of a little healthy turbulence, and the ut- 
ter absence of any such thing as a good, 


honest, indignant mob, that the continu- 
ance of the * Reign” was made possible. 


This is easily shown. When the whole 
power of the State has been suffered to 
fall into the hands of murderers, it neces- 
sarily becomes the duty of the good to rise 
up against crime — that is, against the law 
of the land; and in such case, like any 
other insurgents, they must look to their 
means of action. Having on their side 
character, property, and overwhelming 
numbers, the enemies of “the Terror” 
were endowed with great eleuents of 
strength, but they had to encounter a for- 
midable antagonist — that is, an executive 
government which was legally armed with 
the power to kill whomsoever it chose; 
and besides combination and valour, they 
were greviously in need of opportunity. 
They wanted some interruption of the aw- 
ful calm — some fight, some row, some dis- 
turbance —in order that, as soldiers say, 
they might be able to “rally upon it.” 
For months and months—nay, indeed, 
during nearly two years— they found no 


* Life of Madame de Lafayette, by Madame de 
Lasteyrie, her Daughter; preceded by the Life of the 
Duchesse d’Ayen, by Madame de Lafayette, her 
Daughter. Translated from the French by Louis de 
Lasteyrie. Paris, Leon Techner, Rue de |’Arbre- 
Sec, 52: London, Barthes & Lowell, 14 Great Marl- 
borough Street. 1872. 
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such occasion. Everywhere submission, 
submission, submission, corresponding and 
more than corresponding to the triple 
audacity of Danton.* The men “no- 
where,” as our turf people say; the women 
devoutly resigned. 

With the aid of Monsieur de Lasteyrie’s 
volume, observe a great noble’s town-house 
in the early days of the Terror. An af- 
fray caused by some angry porters at the 
gate of the Hotel de Noailles, might have 
become the nucleus of a victorious onset, 
closely followed by a blessed deliverance ; 
but then an affray was just what did not 
happen, and was not even probable. The 
law reigned. If you are not afraid of be- 
ing denounced by some spy as the associate 
of “aristocrats,” you can enter the build- 
ing. There, when in strict privacy with 
some members of the great historic house 
of Noailles, you surely will see the germ 
of resistance to organized murder. Not at 
all. You will see two brave, noble, and 
high-hearted women — one charmingly at- 
tractive —recommending each other to 
prepare for death, with a priest contriving 
the disguise in which he will make bold to 
attend their execution; and this, mark, 
about a year before the time when the vic- 
tims who thus prepared themselves for the 
knife of the slaughterer were really thrown 
into prison. 

It was owing to their own “ faults of 
temper,” as the conjugal phrase goes, and 
not to the prowess of adversaries, that the 
butchers at length succumbed. Good men 
loathing murder had no part at allin the 
conflict which preceded the end of “the 
Terror.” Robespierre himself was the 
man who (from overreaching ambition, or 
from hatred or dread of his brother-terror- 
ists) rose up (with the Commune at his 
back) against the more blood-thirsty mem- 
bers of the Committee, and it was only in 
tle confusion resulting from the victory of 
men worse than he was, that honest peo- 
ple at last found courage to interpose. 

Until the end thus came, the submissive- 
ness of France knew no bounds. The 
Reign of Terror was also the Reign of Law. 
Every scoundrel who sat round the green 
table in the Committee of Public Safety, 
and agreed to the daily list of victims, was 
as amply invested with legal authority as 
any grand-juryman who brings in a “ true 
bill” at our English assizes. The scaffold 
reeked, but the women —bringing their 
work with them — who came every day to 
see “Madame Guillotine” fed, could at 


* Ce qu’il nous faut c’est de l’audace, et encore de 
Vaudace, et toujours d2 l’audace. 
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least say that from the cutting of the hair|seem to be the best qualified to stand by 
of the victims to the removal of their | their country in her hour of trial, are more 
bodies and the baskets containing their | than all others exposed to this moral palsy. 
heads, the. whole proceeding was strictly |If Hampden had been a good Roman 
legal, and sanctioned besides by universal | Catholic, he would have paid his ship- 
suffrage. Paris wasquiet. Order reigned. | money. 
Never, perhaps, was the law so respected.| Considering the known bravery of the 
But what is the meaning of all this? | French race, we used always to marvel at 
Were people all madly wicked? Not at| the decision taken by the nobles who emi- 
all. Only afew were wicked; the rest | grated when threatened by the dangers of 
were cowed. Cowed! A whole people, ; the Revolution; but some part at least of 
a brave people cowed? Well, the expla- | the required explanation is furnished by 
nation seems to be this: The executions | the circumstance of their having been bred 
began, continued, increased in number, and | up as Roman Catholics. It might have 
therefore, of course —in one sense — it | seemed that, in their gay brilliant time at 
was by the will of God that they took | Versailles, they were free enough from the 
place. Then, again, they were ordered by | sway of religion; but they were all men 
the law of the land. These twoconsidera-| who had been piously taught in the days 
tions so effectually reinforced the selfish | of their childhood; and when the hour of 
motives which incline: men to shrink from | danger came, the fatal lesson of resignation 
the immediate danger of resistance, that; which they had received in their early 
there resulted that fatal guilt which has days refastened itself upon their minds, 
been the cause of so much evil in France | and concurred with their selfish fears in 
—the guilt of Resignation. inducing them to shrink from the duty 
Our French critics may tell us that we | they owed to their country. Besides, the 
too — and that very lately — have incur-/| brilliant. vigour of the women in France 
red this kind of disgrace — the disgrace of | has an incalculable effect in inspiring the 
guilty acquiescence. When the rioters, courage and enterprise of the men; and if 
some five years ago, were in possession of | the “ better half” — the by far better half 
Hyde Park, Parliament was sitting, and|—of the nation becomes so piously des- 
Mr. Gladstone was the leader of the Op-' ponding of human resources as to be pre- 
position. It was plainly incumbent upon paring for death, there must be imminent 
him to stand up in his place and say that danger of a collapse on the part of the 
in the duty of maintaining order the Gov-|men. When French regiments go into 
ernment would be as firmly supported by ' action, they like to be led’by a woman; * 
"his side of the House as by their own ac-, but who would expect great achievements 
customed adherents. He remained silent from the men of a Zouave battalion if the 
— guiltily silent; but we imagine that his | neat-footed vivanditre who so prettily 
error arose from an impassioncd desire for marches at their head were to begin pre- 
the recovery of office, and a consequent un- | maturely despairing of victory, and crying 
willingness to run the least risk of losing | out for a priest ? 
popular favour. In that view his delin-| The working of this poison — the poison 
quency should be carefully remembered , which the French call “clerical ” — is exem- 
against him; but it was, after all, a sin of | plified in the little book now before us. 
ambition, and not one importing that fatal | We there see the pious and blameless “ va- 
resignation which we have ventured to as- riety” of the “ grande dame” practising 
cribe to the French. | every virtue, and coming after all to the 
Whatever counterbalancing merits may scaffold with angelic sweetness ; no fathers, 
~ be reckoned in defence of the Faith, it | no husbands, no sons, no lovers throwing 
seems impossible to doubt that this selfish ' any sort of impediment in the way of all 
vice, the vice of guilty resignation, dili-|this organized murder; and by the time 
gently taught by the Roman Catholic | we have finished the volume, we begin to 
Church, and taught unhappily with a suc- | understand how the divine lesson of resig- 
cess which does not attend its other and nation to the will of God may be taught 
more moral offorts. What makes the mat-| and taught and taught by priests till it 
ter worse is, that people with the best endsin producing resignation .to the will 
natural dispositions and the most lively of demons. 
consciences are precisely those whoarethe| The lives of both the Duchesse d’ Ayen 
most surely corrupted and demoralized by | and the Marquise de la Fayette are writ- 
religion thus misapplied. The very men| 4 4: rakerman the 2d battalion of the 3d Zouaves 
who, by their station, their character, and | went into the fight headed gaily by its vivandiere, 
their natural goodness of heart, might ' She was killed. 
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ten in so pious, or rather in so “ clerical,” 
a spirit, as to be absolutely colourless, and 
it is from their general tenor rather than 


from any particular passage that we have | 


been able to deduce our conclusions. The 
lives, in truth, are so written that it would 
be more fitting to read them on a Sunday 
than to quote them on the other six days ; 
but the narrative of the good priest Carri- 
chon is extremely interesting, and we give 
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useless to go as far as the guillotine; besides, 
my courage failed me. This was ominous for 
the fulfilment of the promise I had made to their 
relations, who were thrown into the deepest 
affliction by this catastrophe. They had all 
| been confined in the same prison, and had. thus 
been of great comfort to each other. 

*¢ On the 22d of July (1794), on a Tues lay,* 
between eight and ten o’clock in the morning, [ 
was just going out; I heard a knock. I opened 

|the door, and saw the Noailles children with 


it almost entire. We do this the more |their tutor. The children were cheerful, as is 
readily because the kind, zealous, devoted : usually the case at that age, but under their 
man tells us how he was able to grant ab-' merriment was concealed a sadness of heart 
solution under circumstances strange and | caused by their recent losses and by their fears 


terrible. 


**The Maréchal de Noailles,* the Duchesse 
d’Ayen her daughter-in-law, and the Vicom- 
tesse de Noailles her grand-daughter, were de- 
tained prisoners in their own house from Nov- 
ember 1793 till April 1794. The first I only 
knew by sight, but was well acquainted with 
the two others, whom I generally visited once a 
week. Terror and crime were increasing to- 
gether; victims were becoming more numerous, 
One day, as the ladies were exhorting exch 
other to prepare for death, [ said to them, as by 
foresight: If you go to the scaffold, and if God 
gives me strength to do so, I shall accompany 
you. ‘hey took me at my word, and eagerly ex- 
claimed, Will you promise to do so? For one 
moment I hesitatel. Yes, I replied; and so 
that you may easily recognize me, I shall wear 
a dark-blue coat and a red waistcoat. Since 
then they often reminded me of my promise. 

**In the month of April 1794, during Easter 
week, they were all three conveyed to the Lux- 
embourg. I had frequent accounts of them 
through M. Grellet,t whose delicate attentions 
and zealous services were of such use both to 
them and to their children. I was often re- 
minded of my promise. On the 27th of June, 
on a Monday or a Friday, he came to beg of me 
to fulfil the engagement I had taken with the 
Maréchal de Mouchy and his wife. 

**T went to the * Palais de Justice,’ and suc- 
ceeded in entering the court. I stood very 
near, with my eyes fixed upon them, during a 
quarter of an hour. M. and Mme. de Mouchy, 
whom I had only seen once at their own house, 
and whom [ knew better than they knew me, 
could not distinguish me in the crowd. God 
inspired me, and with His help [ did all [ could 
for them. The Maréchal was singularly edify- 
ing, and prayed aloud with all his heart. The 
day before, on leaving the Luxembourg, he hal 
said to those who had given him marks of sym- 
pathy : ‘At seventeen years of age I mounted 
the breach for my King; at twenty-seven I as- 
cend the scaffold for my God; my friends, [ am 
not to be pitied.’ I avoid details, which would 
become interminable. That day I thought it 


* She was by birth a Cosse-Brissac. Her advanced 
age had impaired her faculties. 

t Tutor to Alexis and Alfred de Noailles, sons of 
the Vicomtesse de Noailles. 


for the future; the tutor looked sad, careworn, 
pale, and haggard: ‘ Let us go to your study,’ 
| he said, ‘ and Jeave the children in,this room.’ 
| We did so, He threw himself on a chair. ‘ All 
is over, my friend,’ he said; ‘ the ladies are be- 
fore the Revolutionary Tribunal. I summon 
you to keep your word. i shall take the boys to 
| Vincennes to see little Euphémie.t While in 
| the wood I shall prepare these unfortunate chil- 
dren for their terrible loss,’ ; 

** Although [ had long been prepare! for this 
;news, I was greatly shockel ‘he frightful 
situation of the pxrents, of the children, of 
| their worthy tutor, that youthful mirth so soen 
to followed by such misery; poor little Eu- 
| phémie, then only four years old, all these 
thoughts rushed upon my mind. But [ soon 
/ recovered myself, and after a few questions, and 
|answers full of mournful details, [ said to M. 
Grellet : *‘ You-must go now, and [ must change 
|my dress. What a task I have before me! Pray 
j that God may give me strength to accomplish 
it.’ We arose, and found the children inno- 
{cently ‘amusing themselves, looking gay and 
|happy. The sight of them, the thought of 
their unconsciousness of what they were so 
soon to learn, and of the interview which would 
| soon follow with tieir little sister, ren lerel the 
contrast more striking, an almost broke my 
heart. Left alone after their departure, [ felt 
| terrified and exhausted. ‘* My God, have pity 


;on them and on me!” I exclamel. I changed 


my clothes and went to two or three places. 
| With a heavy load on my heart, I turned my 
isteps towards the ‘ Palais de Justice,’ between 


‘one and two o’clock in the afternoon. I tried 
| to get in, but found it impossible. I made in- 
quiries of a person who had just left the tri- 
jbunal. I still doubted the truth of the news 
| which had been told me, But the answer des- 
troyed all illusion and all hope; I could doubt 
no longer. Once more I went on my way, and 
|turned my steps towards the Faubourg Saint- 
Antoine. What thoughts, what agitation, what 
secret terrors distracted my poor brain! I 
opened my heart to a friend whom I could trust, 
and who, speaking to me in God’s name, 
strengthened my courage. At his house I took 
some coffee, which seemed to relieve my head. 


*4Thermidor. , 
t Their sister, Mme. de Verac. 
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** Thoughtful and irresolute, I slowly retraced 
my steps towards the ‘ Palais de Justice,’ dread- 
ing to get there, and hoping not to find those 
whom 1 was seeking. I arrived before five 
o’clock, There were no signs of departure. 
Sick at heart, I ascended the steps of the ‘ Sainte 
Chapelle,’ then I walked into the Grande Salle, 
and wandered about. I sat down, I arose again, 
but spoke to no one. From time to time I cast 
a melancholy glance towards the courtyard, to 
see if there were any signs of departure. My 
constant thought was that in two hours, per- 
haps in one, they would be no more. I cannot 
say how overwhelmed I was by that idea, which 
has affected me through life on all such occa- 
sions, and they have only been too frequent. 
While a prey to these mournful feelings, never 
did an hour appear to me so long or so short as 
the one which elapsed between five and six 
o’clock on that day. Conflicting thoughts were 
incessantly crossing my mind, which made me 
suddenly pass from the illusions of vain hope to 
fears, alas! too well founded. At last I saw, 
by a@ movement in the crowd, that the prison 
door was on the pvint of being opened. I went 
down and placed wyself near the outer gate, as 
for the previous fortnight it had become im- 
possible to enter the prison yard. ‘The first 
cart was filled with prisoners, and came towards 
me. It was occupied by eight ladies, whose 
demeanour was most edifying. Of these seven 
were unknown to me. The last, who was very 
near me, was the Maréchale de Noailles. A 


transient ray of hope crossed my mind when I 
saw that her daughter-in-law and her grand- 
daughter were not with her; but, alas! they 
were in the second cart. 

** Mme. de Noailles was in white; she did not 
appear more than twenty-four years of age: 
Mme, d’Ayen, who looked about forty, wore a 


dress striped blue and white. Six men got in 
after them. I was pleased to see the respectful 
distance at which the two first placed them- 
selves, so as to leave more liberty to the ladies. 
They were scarcely seated when the mother be- 
came the object of that tender solicitude for 
which her daughter was weil known.”’ 

In the heart-rending scene which follows, 
the good priest was too far away from the 
carts containing the victims to be able to 
hear what they said; but whilst gazing in 
Lis agony at the angelic Mme. de Noailles, 
and happily catching her eye, he was able, 
as it were, to see her speak, and nothing 
can be more touching or more tenderly 
beautiful, than the words she seemed to 
utter. Let us add that those words lose 
nothing by passing into the exquisite En- 
glish in which M. de Lasteyrie has trans- 
lated them. We may be unduly proud of 
our language, but certainly we imagine 
that these words, as rendered by M. de 
Lasteyrie, are even more touching than 
the original French. The narrative goes 
on: — 
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**T heard it said near me, ‘ Look at that 
young one, how anxious she seems! see how she 
is speaking to the other one!’ For my part, I 
felt as if I heard all they were saying. .Vama, 
he is not there. — Look again. — Nothing es- 
capes me; I assure you, mama, he is not there. 

** They had evidently forgotten that I had sent 
them word that it would be impossible for me to 
gain admittance into the prison yard. The first 
cart stopped before me during at least a quarter 
of an hour. It moved on; the second followed. 
I approached the ladies; they did not see me. I 
went again into the ‘ Palais de Justice,’ and 
then a long way round, and stood at the en- 
trance of the ‘ Pont-au-Change,’ in a prominent 
place. Mme. de Noailles cast her eyes around 
her; she passed, and did not see me. I followed 
the carts over the bridge, and thus kept near 
the ladies, though separated from them by the 
crowd. Mme. de Noailles, still looking for me, 
did not perceive me. Mme. d’Ayen’s anxiety 
became visible on her countenance. Her daugh- 
ter watched the crowd with increasing attention, 
but in vain, I felt tempted to turn back. Have 
I not done all that I could? I inwardly ex- 
claimed. Everywhere the crowd will be greater; 
itis useless to go any further. I was on the 
point of giving up the attempt. Suddenly the 
sky became overclouded, thunder was heard in 
the distance; I made a fresh effort. A short 
cut brought me before the arrival of tbe carts 
to the Rue Saint-Antoine, nearly opposite the 
too famous ‘ Force,’ At that moment the storm 
broke forth. The wind blew violently; flashes 
of lightning and claps of thunder followed in 
rapid succession; the rain poured down in tor- 
rents. I took shelter at a shop-door. The spot 
is always present to my memory, and I have 
never passed by it since without emotion. In 
one moment the street was cleared: the crowd 
had taken refuge in the shops and gateways. 
There was less order in the procession, both the 


escort and the carts having quickened their 


pace. They were close to the ‘ Petit Saint-An- 
toine,’ and I was still undecided. The first cart 
passed. By a precipitate and involuntary move- 
ment I quitted the shop-door, rushed towards 
the second cart, and found myself close to the 
ladies. Mme. de Noailles perceived me, and, 
smiling, seemed to say: There you are at last! 
How happy we are to see you! How we have 
looked for you! Mama, there he is! Mme. 
d’Ayen appeared to revive. As for myself, all 
irresolution vanished from my mind. By the 
grace of God I felt possessed of extraordinary 
courage. Soaked with rain and perspiration, I 
continued to walk by them. On the steps of 
the church of Saint Louis I met a friend who, 
filled with respect and attachment for the ladies, 
was endeavouring to give them the same assist- 
ance. His countenance, his attitude, showed 
what he felt. I placed my hand on his shoul- 
der, and, shuddering, said, ‘ Good evening, my 
dear friend.’ 

**The storm was at its height. The wind 
blew tempestuously, and greatly annoyed the 
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ladies in the first cart, more especially the 
Maréchale de Noailles. With her ion tied 
behind her, with no support for her back, she 
tottered on the wretched plank upon which 
she was placed. Her large cap fell back and 
exposed to view some grey hairs. Immediately, 
a number of people who were gathered there 
notwithstanding the rain, having recognized 
her, she became the sole object of their atten- 
tion. They added by their insults to the suffer- 
ings she was enduring so patiently. ‘There 
she is, that Maréchale who used to go about 
with so many attendants, driving in such fine 
coaches: there she is in the cart, just like the 
others!’ The shouts continued, the sky became 
darker, the rain fell heavier still. We were 
Close to the carrefour, preceding the Faubourg 
Saint-Antoine. I went forward, examined the 
spot, and said to myself, This is the place for 
granting them what they so much long for. 

‘**The cart was going slower. I turned to- 
wards the ladies, and made a sign which Mme 
de Noailles understood perfectly. Mama, M. 
Carrichon is going to give us absolution, she 
evidently whispered. They piousiy bowed their 
heads with a look of repentance, contrition, and 
hope. Then [ lifted up my hand, and, without 
uncovering my head, pronounced the form of 
absolution, and the words which follow it, very 
distinctly, and with supernatural attention. 
Never shull I forget the expression of their 
faces. From that moment the storm abated, the 
rain diminished, and seemed only to have fallen 
for the furtherance of our wishes. I offered up 
my thanks to God, and so did, I am sure, these 
pious women, Their exterior appearance spoke 
contentment, security, and joy.” 


Here, then, was absolution not preceded 
by any confession which can be called 
“auricular,” and given, besides, by the 
priest whilst standing disguised in a 
crowd; but we believe it is not doubted 
in the Roman Catholic Church that the 
deviation from the usual practice had a 
sound warrant in the necessity of the case, 
and that the absolution was valid. The 
narrative goes on: — 


** As we advanced through the ‘ Faubourg,’ 


the rain having ceased, a curious multitude 
again lined the two sides of the street, insulting 
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stopped, and were immediately surrounded by 
the soldiers, A ring of numerous spectators 
was soon formed, most of whom were laughing 
and amusing themselves at the horrible sight. 
It was dreadfal to be amongst them! 

** While the executioner and his two assist- 
ants were helping the prisoners out of the first 
cart, Mme, de Noailles’s eyes sought for me in 
the crowd, She caught sight of me. What a 
wonderful expression there was in those looks! 
Sometimes raised towards heaven, sometimes 
lowered towards earth; her eyes, so animate, 
so gentle, so expressive, so heavenly, were often 
fixed on me in a manner which would have at- 
tracted notice if those around me had had time 
fur observation. I pulled my hat over my eyes 
| without taking them off her. I felt as if [ 
}could hear her say, Our sacrifice is accom- 
plished! We have the firm and comforting 
| hope that a merciful, God is calling us to Him. 
| How many dear to us we leave behind! but we 
| shall forget no one. Farewell to them, and 
| thanks to you! Jesus Christ, who died for us, 
| is our strength. May we die in Him! Fare- 
well. May we all meet again in heaven ! 

** It is impossible to give an idea of the ani- 
mation and fervour of those signs, the eloquence 
of which was so touching that the bystanders 
exclaimed: ‘ Oh! that young woman, how hap- 
py she seems, how she looks up to heaven, how 
she is praying! But what is the use of it all?’ 
Aud then, on second thoughts: ‘ Uh! the ras- 
cals, the bigots!” 

** The mother and daughter took a last fare- 
well of each other and descended from the cart. 
As for me, the outer world disappeared for a 
moment. At once broken-hearted and comfort- 
ed, I could only return thanks to God for not 
having waited for this moment to give them ab- 
solution; or, which would have been still worse, 
delayed it till they had ascended the scaffold. 
We could not have joined in prayer while I gave, 
and they received, this great blessing, as we had 
been enabled to do in the most favourable cir- 
| cumstances possible at such a time. [ left the 
| spot where I was standing, and went over to the 

other side, while the victims were getting out. 
I found myself opposite the wooden steps which 
| led to the scaffold. An old man, tall and straight, 
| with white hair and a good-natured countenance, 
was leaning against it. I was told he was a 
Near him stood a very edify- 
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the ladies in the first cart, but above all the; ing lady, whom I did not know. Then came 
Maréchale. Nothing was said to the others. I | the Maréchale de Noailles, exactly opposite me, 
sometimes walked by the side of the carts, and | dressed in black, for she was still in raourning 
sometimes preceded them. for her husband. She was sitting on a block of 
** At last we reached the fatal spot. Icannot | wood or stone which happened to be there, her 
describe what I felt. What a moment! What’ large eyes fixed with a vacant look. I had not 
® separation! What an affliction for the chil-| omitted to do for her what I had done for so 
dren, husbands, sisters, relations, and friends| many, and in particular for the Maréchal and 
who are to survive those beloved ones in this’ Maréchale de Mouchy. All the others were 
|drawn up in two lines, looking towards the 


valley of tears! There they are before me full i 
of health, and in one moment I shall see them | Faubourg Saint-Antoine. From where I stood [ 


no more, What anguish! yet not without deep | could only perceive Mme. d’Ayen, whose atti- 
consolation at beholding them so resigned. tude and countenance expressed the most sub- 
“ We camein sight of the scaffold. Thecarts lime, unaffected, and devout resignation. She 
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seemed only occupied with the sacrifice she was 
about to make to God, through the merits of 
the Saviour, His divine Son. She looked as she 
was wont to do when she had the happiness of 
approaching the altar for holy communion. 
shall never furget the impression she made on 
me at that moment. It is often in my thoughts. 
God grant that I may profit by it! . 

‘©The Maréchale de Noailles was the third 
person who ascended the scaffold. The upper 
part of her dress-had to be cut away in order to 
uncover her throat. I was impatient to leave 
the place, but yet I wished to drink the cup of 
bitterness to the dregs, and to keep my promise, 
as God was giving me strength to do so, even in 
the midst of all my shuddering horror. Six la- 
dies followed Mume. d’Ayen was the tenth. How 
happy she seemed to die befure her daughter! 
The executioner tore off her cap. As it was 
fastened by a pin which he had forgotten to re- 
move, he pulled her hair violently, and the pain 
he caused was visible on her countenance. 

*¢ The mother disappeared, the daughter took 
her place. Whata sight to behold that young 
creature, all in white, looking still younger than 
she reaily was, like a gentle lamb going to the 
slaughter! I fancied I was witnessing the mar- 
tyrdom of one of the young virgins or holy wo- 
men whom we read of in the history of the 
Church. What had happened to the mother 
also happened to her: the same pain in the re- 
moval of her cap, then the same composure and 
the same death. Oh! the abundant crimson 
stream that gushed from the head and neck! 
How happy she is now! I thought, as her body 
was thrown into the frightful coffin. 

** May Almighty God in His mercy bestow on 
the members of that family all the blessings 
which I ask, and entreat them to ask for mine! 
May we all be saved with those who have gone 
before us to that happy dwelling where revolu- 
tions are unknown—to that abode which, ac- 
cording to the words of Saint Augustine, has 
Truth for its King, Charity for its law, and will 
endure for Eternity! ’’ 


The moral we draw is, that neither men 
nor women should be brought by priests 
or deacons into that state of mind which 
fits them to be trampled upon without re- 
sistance. Charlotte Corday was the su- 
perb exception; but in general, both by 
nature and habit, the Frenchman has al- 
ways been but too well inclined to meet 
the approaches of tyranny with a shrug 
and “que voulez vous?” and it seems per- 
verse in the extreme to aggravate this 
baneful weakness by applying to those 
who were only “ victims,” the grand ap- 
pellation of “ martyrs,” and confusing the 
idea of submission to Heaven with that of 
submission to scoundrels. 
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From Nature, 
MELTING AND REGELATION OF ICE, 


In Nature of January 4th of this year, 
there is a most interesting account of 
some experiments on melting and regela- 
tion of ice by Mr. James T. Bottomley. 
These experiments of Mr. Bottomley’s sug- 
gested the possibility of passing large 
bodies through ice in the same way as he 
caused the wires to pass. I accordingly 
placed a sixpence on a block of ice, and 
applied pressure to it by means of a fine 
steel wire about one-sixteenth of an inch 
in diameter. On examining the block of 
ice sometime afterwards, I found the six- 
pence had passed into the centre of the 
block, and that the space through which it 
had passed, except the small part occupied 
by the steel wire, was again solid ice. I 
tried the same experiment with a shilling, 
and found that it also easily passed through 
the ice; the experiment was then repeated 
with a half-crown with the same result. I 
did not attempt anything larger, but have 
no doubt much larger discs of metal might 
be made to pass through ice if sufficient 
pressure were applied. The ice in the 
parts of the blocks through which the 
coins had passed did not look very solid, 
but was rather full of air-bubbles; on 
breaking the block, however, it did not 
seem much weaker than the rest of the ice. 
Another form of the experiment was then 
made, a block of ice was supported on two 
boards placed near each other. <A loop of 
fine wire was passed over the ice, and 
hung down between the two boards and a 
weight attached to it, as in Mr. Bottom- 
ley’s experiments, pieces of wood were 
placed so as to stop the wire when it had 
passed halfway through the ice. After the 
wire had passed into the centre of the 
block, the weight was removed, the wire 
cut, and a disc of metal half an inch in 
diameter was attached to one end of the 
wire, and a weight to the otherend. In 
this manner the disc was drawn through 
the ice, leaving apparently perfect solid ice 
behind. The path of the dise could only 
be traced by its slightly cloudy appear- 
ance, it looked as if the few air-bubbles 
passed through by the disc had been 
broken up into a great number of small 
ones. On breaking the ice afterwards it 
seemed quite as strong where the disc had 
passed as elsewhere. 

The explanation of these experiments 
is of course the same as for the experiments 
with the wires; Professor James Thomson 
showed that the freezing point of water is 
lowered by pressure, and elso that ice has 
a tendency to melt, when forces are ap- 
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plied which tend to change its form. So 
that the ice under the coins has a ten- 
dency to ‘melt, and has its freezing point 
lowered by the pressure. The under side 
of the coin will thus have a lower tem- 

erature than the upper; there will there- 
hee be a transference of heat from the 
upper to the under side of the coin, this 
heat melts the ice under the coin, the 
water so formed passes round the edges 
of the coin to the upper side. This 
water being at a slightly lower tempera- 
ture than the freezing point at ordinary 
pressure, a very small proportion of it will 
freeze and raise the temperature of the 
rest to the freezing point. The water ar- 
rived at the upper side of the coin, the coin 
being at a temperature a little. below the 
freezing point, the water will be frozen, 
giving out its latent heat, which will pass 
through the coin and melt an equal quan- 
tity of ice on the under side, this having 
absorbed its latent heat of liquefaction 
will in turn pass to the upper side, and 
will there be converted into ice, giving out 
its latent heat to melt another quantity, 
and so on. 

A slightly different form of the experi- 
ment was then made, a small metal cup 
was filled with water and laid on a piece 
of ice, and a heavy weight placed on the 


cup. After some time the water in the 


cup was frozen. The freezing point of the 
ice under the cup being, owing to the pres- 
sure, lower than that of the water in the 
cup, the water in the cup parted with its 
heat to the ice outside. A quantity of ice 
outside the cup was thus melted equal to 
the quantity of ice formed in the cup. 

At first sight these experiments might 
seem to have an important bearing on the 
motion of glaciers. It might be thought, 
that if large bodies flowed thus easily 
through ice, why should not ice flow easily 
in its channel? But when we consider the 


circumstances, we find they are not so! 
When a} 


similar as might at first appear. 
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of heat, and the distance to which the heat 
has to be conducted is so much greater 
than in the above experiments, that the 
exchange of heat can take place but very 
slowly; and when we further remember 
the very small difference of temperature 
between the freezing point of ice under 
ressure and not under pressure — if the 
owering of the freezing point is the result 
of hydrostatic pressure alone, a pressure 
of one hundred atmospheres not lowering 
the temperature one degree centigrade — 
we can easily see that there will not be 
sufficient differenee in temperature be- 
tween the different parts of the glacier to 
cause the heat to flow quickly from one 
part to another, through such bad conduc- 
tors. 

In the explanation given of the passage 
of the coins through the ice, it has been 
assumed that the passage depends on the 
exchange of heat from the freezing ice on 
the one side of the coin to the melting ice 
on the other side. If this explanation is 
correct, then if the coins had been non- 
conductors of heat, they would not have 
passed through the ice. The test was put. 
A shilling was placed on a block of ice, and 
over it a disc of a non-conductor (india- 
rubber), the same size as the shilling and 
over that another shilling; a weight of 
90lbs. was applied by means of a small 
steel rod. After four hours it was found 
that the shillings had only sunk about an 
eighth of an inch into the ice, most of the 
heat to sink in this short distance being, 
in all probability, got by radiation from 
surrounding objects; another two shillings 
and non-conducting disc placed on a block 
of ice and similarly situated, but not un- 
der pressure, had sunk to nearly the same 
depth. 

here is another point in these experi- 
ments in their relation to glacier motion, 





which requi:es to be noticed. In all the 
experiments referred to, ice at the melting 
point was used. Sir William Thomson 


body flows in this way through ice, there showed that the freezing-point of water 
is not only a displacement of matter| was lowered 0°13 C. by a pressure of 16:3 
but also a displacement of heat, and atmospheres. We should therefore expect 
the displacement of the matter cannot | that, if we lowered the temperature of the 
take place till there has been a dis-| ice by half a degree or a degree below the 
placement of the heat. In the preceding | freezing-point, a much greater pressure 
experiments, circumstances were most fa-| would be required to cause the coins to 
vourable for both displacements taking’ pass through the ice. In order to test this, 
place quickly. The heat easily flowed a block of ice was surrounded with ice, 
through the very small thickness of the | salt,and water. After it was cooled about 
good conducting silver discs, and the wa-'a degree below the freezing-point, a shil- 
ter had only to flow from the one face to ling was placed on the block. of ice, and a 
the other round the edges of the coins,! pressure of 90 lbs. applied. On examin- 
whereas in glaciers, the ice and the rocks ing it three and a half hours afterwards, 
over which it moves are bad conductors’ the shilling was found not to have entered 
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in the slightest degree into the ice. The Viceroy impatient of capitulations and ea- 


freezing mixture was then removed, and 
within an hour the shilling had passed 
some distance into the ice. It would 
therefore appear, considering the enor- 
mous resistance offered by ice at a tem- 
perature of even one degree below the 
freezing-point to change of state, that the 
motion of glaciers at the higher parts, 
where their temperature is below the 
freezing-point, is, in all probability, not 
caused by the melting and regelation of 
the ice in the same manner as in the ex- 
periments. JOHN AITKEN. 


From The Spectator. 
THE METHOD OF ASIATIC CONQUEST, 


A very curious and dramatic political 
incident is reported from Egypt. A cor- 
respondent of the Daily Telegraph, residing 
at Suez, telegraphs that the Khedive has 
in profound secrecy formed a small army 
of 2,000 men, armed with Remington rifles 
and light cannon, has placed them under 
the command of a Swiss adventurer named 
Munzinger, and has sent them to invade 
Abyssinia. They have taken Bogos, de- 


clared three provinces annexed to Egypt, 


and imprisoned a “ queen,” — the lady, we 
presume, from whose attentions Lord Na- 
pier is said to have had some difficulty in 
escaping. They are now marching on 
Magdala, expecting to be joined en route 
by 3,000 more troops, and when they have 
taken the mountain fortress intend to claim 
the obedience of all Abyssinia. The Em- 
peror Kassai is marching on the invaders 
with 10,000 men, but as he has no Reming- 
ton rifles, it is believed that he will be de- 
feated at once, and that Egypt will acquire 
the whole country without further fight- 
ing. A couple of paragraphs are added, 
implying that although the Khedive is “ in 
the swim,” to steal an expressive bit of 
slang from the American Stock Exchange, 
he is quite prepared to repudiate the ex- 
pedition, and that it has nominally been 
got up by some European adventurers, who 
have placed Munzinger at their head, and 
intend to proclaim him King, or more like- 
ly, Pasha of Ethiopia. The whole story is 
as yet too little confirmed and too roman- 
tie for political discussion, and may of 
course be an invention, but we have an im- 





ger to secure prime donne, is in the south 
of them more of a buccaneer upon an un- 
usual scale than anything else. We have 
an impression, too, that he will win, that 
he will succeed in overthrowing Kassai, 
whose followers will fly without much re- 
sistance, and that he will conquer Abys- 
sinia with 5,000 Arabs, doing more work 
with that trumpery force than we did with 
an army of 11,000 good soldiers, and some 
40,000 auxiliaries, camp followers, and ser- 
vants of every kind. If we are right, the 
incident — the political meaning of which 
we disregard for the moment, merely re- 
marking that if Lord Granville wishes to 
have his hand on the Khedive’s throat he 
has his opportunity at last —is one more 
bit of evidence to that strangest of all 
facts, the solvent power exercised by Eu- 
ropean attack upon an Oriental State. 
Abyssinia has been threatened with Mus- 
sulman attack for the last twelve hundred 
years. Mohammed tried to take it and 
failed, and ever since Amrou’s time evéry 
Mohammedan ruler of Egypt has hankered 
after these fine provinces, which neverthe- 
less have always remained independent of 
the Lords of the Lower Nile. Only five 
years ago Theodore smiled at the notion 
of Egyptian invasion, and not only pre- 
tended to be, but was as independent of 
Constantinople or Cairo as the Governor 
of Bombay, and the Khedive himself would 
have admitted that the conquest of Abys- 
sinia wasa task for hiswholearmy. And 
now, because an English brigade pene- 
trated to Magdala and overthrew Theo- 
dore, and retired, leaving no garrison and 
claiming nothing, not even a nominal trib- 
ute, the Egyptian ruler is able, with a 
Swiss adventurer and 5,000 half-disciplined 
Fellahs, to subjugate a kingdom as old as 
Solomon, governed by a single ruler, and 
full of a numerous people, hostile to the 
invaders’ enterprise and authority, and 
differing from his subjects in creed, race, 
language, and colour. Why? 

We wish we could answer that question 
satisfactorily, for the reply would reveal a 
secret which this writer has passed a life of 
unusual opportunitiesin studying without 
having ever arrived at a conclusion which 
convinced himself, — the cause of the sol- 
vent, or rather pulverizing effect produced 
on Asiatic organizations, and especially 
Asiatic military organizations, by Anglo- 


pression that it is in the main true, and Saxon impact. Englishmen are so accus- 
true in the odd way in which it is told, as | tomed to the result that they have ceased 
of a buccaneering expedition, half sanc-|to inquire into the cause, and if pressed, 
tioned, half disowned by the Khedive, who, 'avaid the subject by a reference to the 
in the north of his dominions a civilized vague claim called “superiority of race ;” 
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but there is no more complicated intellec- 
tual puzzle. “Race,” to begin with, in 
whatever sense we may use that very elas- 
tic word, has very little to do with the 
matter, for the effect of the impact lasts 
when the superior race has withdrawn, 
and as we saw in China, and are seeing in 
Abyssinia, so weakens the governing 
class as to leave it a helpless prey to 
men who have no race-privilege to urge. 
Our war with China in Lord Palmerston’s 
time so discredited the Tartars, that af- 
ter our departure native Chinese insur- 
gents, who formerly dared not show 
themselves, collected into armies, and un- 
der the name of Taepings would have over- 
set the dynasty, but that they could not 
keep their blood-thirst undér the most 
moderate control, and producing an im- 
pression that they intended the extirpation 
of the loyal population, enabled the Em- 
ed to introduce a great Tartar horde to 

efend his capital. Our invasion of Abys- 
sinia, if the Telegraph's story is well found- 
ed, as we think, judging from internal evi- 
dence, it is, is similarly followed by a col- 
lapse of native power, which enables a few 
Egyptian Arabs to accomplish what the 
great Sultans sought for ages to effect, and 
sought in vain. What is it that we destroy 
in the people we invade? It is hard 
enough to understand why we beat them, 
why troops like the Sikhs, more numerous 
than our own, as well appointed as our 
own, and on the whole, in their own land 
and under any circumstances except de- 
feat, braver than our own, animated by 
bitter hostility, and actuated by a strong 
patriotism, should run away before our 
own; and still more, why, because they 
have run away, millions of equally brave 
and equally hostile persons should think 
themselves bound to submit to a domina- 
tion they detest-; but still some sort of an 
explanation of those facts is possible. The 
Sikhs, Rajpoots, Tartars, or other Asiatics 
run away because their leaders handle them 
so badly that on the spot of actual conflict 
their numbers do not tell, and the divi- 
sions actually engaged being by superior 
energy beaten, the remainder suffer from 
that infectious emotion which only a disci- 
pline they have not can control; and the 
people submit because they have always 
been accustomed to leave resistance to their 
own élite, the national soldiery, and think 
if they are defeated no one else can suc- 
ceed. But that very poor explanation — 
for after all, Orientals, say in India, are 
adepts in insurrection, and could crush us 
with half the effort they are quite ready to 
expend in intestine wars — is not sufficient 
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to explain the other fact, that when we 
have retired the power we have defeated 
remains pulverized, a prey to the first 
spoiler, with the life of all its military in- 
stitutions gone out of them. Why in the 
world should not Tartars, or Abyssinians, 
beaten on Monday by Europeans, on Tues- 
day fight Asiatics, whom they have de- 
feated a hundred times, just as well as be- 
fore ? 

Clearly, the only answer is that self-re- 
spect is gone out of them; but why is it 
gone out, not only as regards the victors 
but as regards all other persons, till men 
whom they laughed at twitched them by 
the beard? Their courage is not gone 
Their habit of obedience is not gone 
Their theories of life are not gone. Noth- 
ing is gone except the something which 
was in the Mexicans, for instance, when 
Cortez landed, and was out of the Mexi- 
cans apparently for ever when Cortez 
died, —something which enabled them to 
endure the strain of keeping up original 
institutions by their own unassisted 
strength. The something is not, we are 


convinced, the wish to win, for they wish 
it in subjugation much more strongly than 
in triumph, no hatred, for example, exceed 
ing that of a Greek of Asia Minor or of 
an Egyptian fellah for a Turk, whose su- 


perior he is in brain and body, while yet 
he cowers before him. Nor is it want of 
confidence in each other. We have never 
been able to control the Chinese Hoeys or 
secret societies of Singapore by civil law, 
because the members are absolutely faith- 
ful to each other; we have never divided 
the men of the dangerous sects like Mop- 
lahs, or Wahabees, or Kookas; and we 
were never but once aided by treachery in 
the Mutiny. What has disappeared is, we 
suppose, confidence in the protection to be 
derived from organization, from the ar- 
rangement of force which, having come 
down from antiquity, must be the only 
right arrangement, the only one under 
which men can hope to succeed in their 
enterprises. That has disappeared under 
a blow clearly seen to be inadequate in 
weight —all Asiatics understand as clearly 
as we do the smallness of our armies — but 
also seen to be irresistible in velocity, and 
with its disappearance the Asiatic feels like 
a man who, accustomed to wear armour, 
finds it suddenly become a useless burden. 
It could not resist rockets, and he distrusts 
it against arrows, and ceases in that dis- 
trust to be a capable soldier at all. The 
Abyssinians saw their warrior King and 
his army destroyed by a trumpery force 





of Europeans, and in despair of seeing 4 
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similar organization effective against a 
much inferior foe, give up, because their 
armour is, to their own imagination, full 
of holes. This, we say, is the reasonable 
explanation, but there may be a much more 
subtle and complete one, a partial rise in 
all races but the English of that feeling 
known to exist in the enadienk, Maories, 
Tahitians, and other dying peoples, —the 
feeling that exertion is not worth while; 
that in the end, the unpleasant, energetic, 
raspy white man will win; that the world 
will not go their way, as by every divine 
law it ought to go; and that they may as 
well take a lower position at once, and see 
if that be bearable. Why not despair 
when exertion is ultimately so hopeless, 
and presently such a strain upon the 
nerves? All experts in the matter agree 
that this was the case with the Mexicans 
and Peruvians and people of Guiana to a 
degree which altered the very expression 
of their faces, and stamped “ submissive- 
ness” as a quality into races which in one 
case were fiercely brave, and in the other 
as obstinate as their own llamas, and it 
may extend to races among whom we 
scarcely suspect its existence. A race 
thus stricken sometimes droops and dies 
away, as several of the American races 
have done and the aborigines of Tasma- 


nia; sometimes droops without dying, as 
in Peru; and sometimes yields without 
drooping, as was the case of the Bengalees, 
both under the Mussulman and the Eng- 


lish conquest. Death of course ends all 
things, but in the two latter cases the ef- 
fect, whatever it be, the self-distrust which 
cripples power, appears to die out with 
time, a circumstance, if the theory is true, 
of no little moment for Europeans. The 
“ moral ascendancy ” of the European wore 
out in Hlayti. It is wearing out in Span- 
ish America, so rapidly that wherever the 
natives have retained their numbers they 
are coming to the top, as in Mexico, which 
Lad yesterday a native for ruler, natives 
for its most dangerous opponents, natives 
for its best soldiers, besides native tribes 
whom white Mexicans will not face, and 
no one who studied the Mutiny will be 
certain that it had not worn out in I:flia. 
Tantia Topee’s new levies did not fight 
very well, but they tried hard, and rose 
under circumstances which, if their old 
reverence had remained, would have been 
most discouraging. The*impact of the 
West on the East has a crushing intellect- 
ual, or rather moral effect, extending far 
beyond its immediate or direct result, cov- 
ering several generations, and destroying 
the faculty of resistance against assail- 
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ants other than the white victors; but it 
may be temporary, and if it is, some prophe- 
cies as to the coming future of the world 
will require modification. ' 





_From Nature. 
THE POTATO DISEASE. 


THERE seems little doubt that the pres- 
ent season will prove one of the most un- 
favourable within this generation as re- 
gards the yield of the fruits of the earth. 
The steady rise in the price of corn indi- 
cates a widely-spread fear that the harvest 
will turn out to be considerably below the 
average, both in quantity and quality. The 
crop of fruts of nearly every kind may be 
described as all but a complete failure. 
The potatoes are estimated as irredeema- 
bly bad, to the extent of three-fourths of 
the yield. Hops are in many parts scarce- 
ly worth the pulling. The grass and root- 
crops have alone benefited by the wet and 
ungenial summer. The cattle are, more- 
over, suffering from the foot-and-mouth 
disease on almost every farm in some 
counties, and we hear of the outbreak of 
rinderpest in Yorkshire. 

In this dismal list the palm of failure 
must be given to the potato, with the ex- 
ception, perhaps, of the apple crop, which 
has been des. royed by causes not affecting 
the health of the tree. It is generally ad- 
mitted that the potato crop is, taken as a 
whole, the worst since 1845 or 1846. The 
cause of failure is the same —one, in fact, 
that has been more or less in existence ever 
since —the attack of a parasitic fungus, 
Botrytis or Peronospora infestans, peculiar 
to plants belonging to the same natural or- 
der as the potato, and unknown before 
1845, or some say 1842. The mycelium of 
this fungus eats into and completely de- 
stroys the tissue of the leaf and stem, and 
when once its ravages have commenced it 
is almost impossible to arrest them. When 
the disease made its first great onslaught 
in 1845, innumerable remedies were sug- 
gested, some of which have again cropped 
up during the present season. Unfortu- 
nately, no sooner does one experimenter 
announce in the Times a mode which he 
has found effective of preventing or arrest- 
ing the disease, than another grower replies 
that he has tried the same plan, and with 
him it has utterly failed. The exact mode 
of action of the parasite, and the operation 
of the proposed remedies, we intend glanc- 
ing at on another occasion. It is satisfac- 
tory, at all events, that Dr. Hooker has 
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given in public the weight of his authority 
in favour of the statement that the starch 
of the potato is not affected by the com- 

laint, if only some economical mode can 
. found of separating it from the deceased 
ingredients. This is some alleviation of a 
calamity which, according to a statement 
in the Times, threatens the country with a 
loss of between twenty and thirty millions 
sterling. 

The point to which we specially desire 
to call attention at the present time, is the 
enormous material loss which’ the country 
is now suffering, and has suffered year after 

ear, from causes which are unquestiona- 

ly within the range of scientific means to 

revent, or at all events materially to al- 
eviate. We are satisfied that we are with- 
in the mark when we say that the increased 
expenditure in most middle-class families 
within the past eight years, caused by the 
enhanced price of butchers’ meat, milk, 
and potatoes, represents an income-tax of 
from a shilling to eighteen-pence in the 
pound. A portion of this rise is no doubt 
due to increased consumption, caused by 
the general prosperity of the country; but 
the greater part is owing to the prevalence 
of epidemic diseases in our crops and our 
herds. Surely Science can find no worthier 
object than in an earnest attempt to find a 
remedy for this. And yet what is English 
Science doing? It was cogently asked a 
few days since in the Times : — “ What are 
we doing, or what have we done, to obviate 
the recurrence of a disease which is always 
impending? Probably all we can remem- 
ber is that there is always a talk of the po- 
tato rot, and that some years it has been 
worse than others. We can only say that 
this is a disgraceful confession. There is 
no matter in which Science could interfere 
with more advantage; and we seem to 
have ail the conditions of the subject un- 
der control.” We fear that the rebuke 
here given to English Science is not wholly 
undeserved. 

This brings us to the question which has 
so often been debated in these columns: 
— Where are we to find the proper indivi- 
dual or body to start and to carry on scien- 
tific investigations of this nature — in pri- 
vate individuals, in societies like the Agri- 
cultural or the Horticultural Society, or in 
the Government? Few will probably con- 
tend in favour of the first alternative. In- 
dividuals, no doubt, have been found, and 
will be found, to spend their lives and lav- 
ish their fortunes in investigations in which 
they have no or only a remote pecuniary 
interest. But it is surely unwise in the ex- 
treme to subject our national prosperity to 
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the hazard of private generosity. The so- 
cieties we have named, and others of a 
more local character, such as the Highland 
Society, h- ‘e done eminent service in pro- 
moting sounder views and practices in 
agriculture and horticulture; but it is 
questionable whether inquiries of this na- 
ture are not beyond their scope, or wheth- 
er any conclusions at which they might ar- 
rive would obtain the universal acceptance 
which would be desirable. We are, there- 
fore, driven once more to the third alterna- 
tive; and compelled to inquire whether we 
have not a right to look to the Government 
of the country to “interfere” in the mat- 
ter, as Mr. Gladstone would term it, that is 
to institute and to promote an investiga- 
tion into the Origin, Cause, and Remedies 
for the Potato Disease. 

Little objection can be anticipated to the 
course we advocate on the ground of the 
money value at stake in the question. We 
are at the present time spending a large 
sum of money and employing the highest 
talent in the country in the settlement of 
aclaim for a few millions; to save the 
country several times as much per annnm 
cannot be objected to as a matter un- 
worthy the attention of our rulers. And 
yet, because the one infliction will fall upon 
us in the form of an additional twopence 
to our Income-tax for a single year, the 
other in the form of a much heavier addi- 
tion to our butchers’ and greengrocers’ 
bills for many years in succession, we are 
content in the latter case to grumble and 
bear it, without making any serious efforts 
to relieve ourselves from it. Science is 
often charged with being “ unpractical ;” 
indeed, in the minds of perhaps the ma- 
jority of people there is a kind of hazy 
feeling of a necessary antagonism between 
what is scientific and what is practical. It 
is time for Science to redeem herself from 
this imputation, and no better opportunity 
could be found than in discovering a reme- 
dy for the Potato Disea'e. The questions 
which would present themselves tor solu- 
tion in such an inquiry are numerous. It 
would not be difficult to collect the facts ; 
but they have never yet been tabulated or 
presented to the public in such a form that 
any conclusions can be drawn unquestion- 
ably from them. A competent authority 
on these subjects, the Gardener's Chronicle, 
recently remarked : — “ Though for nearly 
a quarter of a century, more or less, culti- 
vators have had to wince under the losses 
inflicted by the enemy, they have not yet 
learnt either the mode of invasion or the 
method of destruction.” The Commission 
would have to inquire whetber the disease 
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is most prevalent on any particular soil ; 
whether, as some assert, seed left in the 
ground through the winter enjoys compar- 
ative immunity as contrasted with that 
sown in the spring; whether seed intro- 
duced from a distance is safer than that 
grown in the neighbourhood; whether old 
varieties are dying out and new ones com- 
paratively healthy; whether, if the dis- 
ease can by any means be warded off till 
August 10, the crop is then comparatively 
safe, and very many others, on which every 
diversity of opinion exists at present ? On 
one point almost all authorities are agreed, 
viz., that the disease generally makes its 
first decided appearance during thundery 
weather. The exceptional amount of elec- 
trical disturbance which extended over al- 
most the whole country during July of the 
present year appears to have been most 
unfavourable to the potato crop; while a 
clergyman, writing from a district where 
thunderstorms are remarkably rare, in the 
portion of the county of Devon to the 
south of Dartmoor, averaging about six in 
twelve years, states that it is there almost 
free from disease. 

It is worthy of note that an unusual de- 
velopment of the potato blight has been 
hitherto accompanied by murrain or epi- 
demic diseases in animals and in other 
crops, and that a certain periodicity ap- 
pears td be manifested. The present year 
has witnessed the most virulent outbreak 
since 1846; the worst of the intermediate 
years were nearly midway, from 1859 to 
1861, showing an approximate recurring 
interval of about twelve years. A writer 
in the Gardener’s Chronicle thus describes 
the crops in the latter year : —“ My pota- 
toes are in as bad a state as I ever re- 
member to have seen them; my turnips 
are rapidly rotting, and many are filled 
with a semi-fluid offensive matter; the let- 
tuces in various parts of the kitchen-gar- 
den are nearly all rotten; the roots are 
found generally diseased; the cabbages, 
savoys, and others of the Brassica are what 
gardeners term blind; the beans are 
spoiled by the black fly; the peas are all 
more or less blighted or mildewed; many 
of the plum and cherry trees are destroyed ; 
] never witnessed anything more lamenta- 
ble and disheartening.” Other accounts 
agree in the main with this, at least as re- 
gards the potatoes in that year. Now, it 
is very remarkable that an interval of 
from eleven to twelve years coincides with 
the period of maximum sun-spots. The 
present time is near the maximum of sun- 
spots, so was 1860, so was 1848, the curve 
deaing but little decline for one or two 
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years on each side of the actual maximum. 
Now, if it can be showed that epidemics 
like the potato blight are connected with 
great cosmical cycles, an important step is 
gained. Physicists are now nearly of ac- 
cord that a connection exists between the 
sun-spot period and the recurrence of elec- 
trical and other disturbances in the earth’s 
atmosphere. It may be urged that such a 
conclusion as this would make cure hope- 
less, and paralyze, instead of stimulating, 
energy, by inducing a kind of hopeless 
fatalism. Notat all. An evil which can- 
not be avoided may, nevertheless, be great- 
ly mitigated by scientific knowledge and 
skill. To be forewarned is to be fore- 
armed, and a knowledge of the cause of a 
disease is already halfway towards its cure. 
If we were certain that in another twelve 
years we should be liable to a recurrence 
of the blight with unusual severity, the 
farmers might be persuaded to plant only 
so much as would be likely to yield seed 
for the next year, and that only under the 
most favourable circumstances, where com- 
parative immunity might be predicted ; and 
large breadths might be devoted to tur- 
nips, beet, or other root-crops which ex- 
perience showed to be likely to yield good 
results, and which would furnish some sub- 
stitute for the lost potato. 

We have endeavoured to sketch out only 
a few of the questions which would pre- 
sent themselves for solution were we in 
earnest to institute a thorough scientific 
investigation of the cause and cure of the 
potato blight, and to point out that few 
subjects are more worthy the attention of 
a commercial and practical nation. 


From The Pall Mall Gazette, 
THE CUTTING OF THE NILE. 


Cairo, August 10. 

At the present time, when public atten- 
tion is again directed towards this wonder- 
ful river, the ceremony of the cutting of its 
banks, near Cairo, may not be without in- 
terest, more especially since it is one sel- 
dom witnessed by European travellers — 
occurring as it does at this season of the 
year, under the scorching sun of Egypt. 
It is, however, a ceremony of immense an- 
tiquity, and the chief civil festival of the 
year among the Arabs, who love nothing 
more dearly than a “ phantasia” of this 
sort. 

Additional éclat was given to it this year 
from its occurring in the middle of the 
three days’ festival and illuminations which 
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we have been making in lonour of the 
Khedive’s return from Constantinople, and 
from his presence on the river during part 
of the ceremony. 

Those Eastern travellers who have rid- 
den on their donkeys to old Cairo to see 
the Nilometer and the ancient Coptic 
churches of old Cairo, alongside the nar- 
row branch of the Nile between them and 
the Island of Rhoda, will recollect crossing 
an old stone bridge over a narrow canal, 
near the tower of the aqueduct which con- 
veys water to the citadel. This canal, 
which at the time the travellers are here is 
full of water, which irrigates the city of 
Cairo and its vicinity, at the season of low 
Nile is dry, and its bed considerably above 
the level of low water. At which time 
and previous to the rise of the waters, a 
dam or dyke of earth is made across its 
narrow bed which keeps back the water 
till it has risen some eighteen or twenty 
feet. It is usually about the second week 
in August, when the Nile has attained this 
height, that it is cut with much rejoicing in 
the presence of the Governor of Cairo and 
other pashas and grandees. The Nile has 
risen this year with more than usual rapidi- 
ty and promises to be very abundant, some 
days rising as much as eighteen inches in 
twenty-four hours; and consequently the 
cutting took place on the 8th inst., a week 
earlier than often happens. 

Like most public ceremonies in the coun- 
try, the cutting of the Nile is performed in 
the early hours of the morning, but is pre- 
ceded by the “phantasia,” as the Arabs 
call it, which lasts all night long from be- 
fore sunset of the previous evening. From 
this hour and before, crowds of gaily 
dressed Arabs in their flowing robes of 
broad cloth and silk, of all shades of col- 
ours from black or white to pea green or 
sky blue, and decked with snow-white tur- 
bans, flock to the scene of enjoyment, and 
spend the night wandering round the 
gaily decked and illuminated tents which 
are erected for the occasion. These, which 
are all open in front, are used as cafés, and 
here they sit smoking and drinking coffee, 
gazing at the display of fireworks and lis- 
tening to the bands of Arab musicians, 
who, the whole night long, play the same 
monotonous tunes again and again, their 
instruments being drums, tum-tums, and 
pire, like the drone of the bagpipes, which, 

1owever, is considered charming music by 
If itis said that Eng- 


these simple people. 
lishmen take their pleasures sadly, how 
much more true is it of the Arabs, who go 
about every action of life in a grave and 
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solemn manner — their stately dress, too, 
adding to this appearance of gravity ? 

But by far the most picturesque scene is 
on the river, which is all night long crowded 
with gaily decked dahabeeahs and feluccas, 
with their long lateen sails stretching far 
up into the sky, and among them also sun- 
dry steamers of his Highness and his har- 
em, which, however, seem sadly out of 
place on these classic waters of the Nile 
and the thoroughly Eastern and primitive 
scene around. All these boats are covered 
with bunting, or at night-time illuminated 
with strings of little oil lamps hung from 
the mastheads and along the gunwale, and 
very many of them carry bands of Arab 
musicians for the amusement of their pas- 
sengers. These are principally European 
residents in Cairo, who at this season of 
the year avoid the dust and heat of Cairo 
by inhabiting these comfortable boats, 
moored in the river at Boulaq, which in the 
winter season are used by travellers for the 
tour of the Nile. At the present time 
these may be hired for £10 or £15 per 
month, which, in the winter, bring as much 
as £150 to £200 for the same time. 

Living in this manner on one of the 
dahabeeahs, we heaved anchor about four 
o’clock of the evening previous to the 
great ceremony, and passing the new Kasr- 
el-Nil Bridge, where, by-the-by, a very 
heavy toll has been imposed since last win- 
ter on all boats passing, we ran before the 
fresh north breeze over the chocolate-col- 
oured waters of the Nile and entered the 
narrow channel which runs between the 
Island of Rhoda, with its picturesque pal- 
aces and gardens, groves of date nd so 
pomegranates, figs and vines, and the 

uaint dilapidated buildings of old Cairo. 

rrived at the mouth of the canal, we 
made fast our boat to the shore, but were 
soon warned off by an old sheik and ca- 
vass, who informed us that the place was 
to be occupied by the dahabeeah bringing 
the mother and the harem of his Highness. 
We had therefore to move on, and the boat 
shortly arrived with these ladies caged up 
in the cabins in the stern of the boat, and 
only allowed to see out through the close 
louvre blinds of the windows, like so many 
birds in a cage. Having now anchored 
our dahabeeah in the middle of the stream. 
we were again requested to move on 
by another pasha, who sent to say that we 
were within sight of the ladies of his ha- 
rem, caged up like the others in a boat some 
fifty yards away, and totally invisible to 
the naked eye. Indeed, had they been on 
deck, clothed as they would be in the hid- 
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eous “yasmac,” or veil on the lower part 
of the face, they would hardly have been 
very attractive objects for our attention. 
We, however, obliged his Excellency by 
moving a little lower down and took up 
our position for the night. 

Presently the firing of guns and general 
stir announced that the ’Akabeh, or great 
barge, from Boulaq was approaching, and 
shortly after it rounded the corner, decked 
from top to bottom with strings of fancy 
flags, and having a canopy in the centre on 
deck constructed in true Eastern splen- 
dour, which requires bright colours and 
gilding, no matter how badly matched or 
dilapidated or tawdry the material may be, 
and here it was in perfection! The barge 
was an old cattle boat painted up for the oc- 
casion, black and white and red and green 
in true Arab straight lines —that is, as 
crooked as straight lines can be —and 
surmounted by this dilapidated looking 
scarlet canopy or tower. The deck is 
crowded with a tag-rag lot of Arabs, and 
at the head cf the boat two field guns are 
mounted, which are very rapidly served 
and fired by afew soldiers. But as the 
barge passes by, the proximity of these 
guns is very unpleasant, pointed directly 
at us and only ten yards away, as it is most 
probable the Arabs will leave a ramrod 
in; and if shot through, all the satisfaction 
you would get would be the Arab “ Ma- 
leish ’— no matter, it was the will of Allah. 
It is said this ’ Akabeh used in the days of 
ancient Egypt to carry the fair damsel 
decked out as a bride, who was to be 
thrown into the river to propitiate the God 
of the Nile and secure an abundant over- 
flow of its waters. 

The barge having taken up a position 
near to us, we landed and made a retour 
among the Arab tents and crowds, which 
had now become very dense. The excite- 
ment, too, is rising, for it is near sunset, 
and then the true “ phantasia” is to com- 
mence with display of fireworks and firing 
of guns. Shortly after the Khedive’s 
steamer arrived, gaily illuminated, and he 
was welcomed with a royal salute and the 
playing of the “ Viceroy’s March” by all 
the bands. From that time the firing of 
guns, the incessant beating of drums and 
display of fireworks did not cease all night, 
and indeed after the ceremony of the cut- 
ting of the canal in the morning in broad 
daylight a large number of fireworks and 
rockets were discharged. The scene on 
the river at this time was very picturesque ; 
the palaces of various pashas on the island 
were hung with oil lamps from top to bot- 
tom, and the crowds of boats constantly 
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passing and repassing, full of admiring 
Arabs, decked in “ phantasia keteer,” were 
also covered with lamps. 

To sleep on deck of our dahabeeah, as is 
the most agreeable way of sleeping at this 
season of the year, in the dry and balmy 
air of Egypt, is a somewhat difficult mat- 
ter; but the constantly changing and fairy- 
like scene around compensated for loss of 
sleep—not a very serious matter here, 
where one generally sleeps more or less, if 
possible, in the heat of the day. About 
sunrise the stir increases, and the diggers 
begin to remove the soil forming the back 
of the dam across the canal in the manner 
peculiar to this country — the men hacking 
up the soil with a hoe somewhat like a 
carpenter’s adze, and filling it into baskets 
made of palm leaves like acarpenter’s tool- 
basket, which is carried away on the heads 
of young boys and girls and tipped down 
ina heap. Immediately above this dam, 
on the side of the quay wall of the canal, 
is erected a tent for the accommodation of 
the Governor of Cairo and attendant pashas, 
who assemble in great numbers and in all 
the splendour of Eastern costume, decorat- 
ed with gold lace and stars and orders of 
great brilliancy, The superintending or 
direction of the work of cutting the dam 
belongs properly to the Governor of Cairo 
— Omar Pasha; but on this occasion one 
of the young princes officiated, and threw 
the backsheesh —the principal work to be 
done —to the crowds of workers below, 
when the water first flows over the bank. 
About half-past seven A. M. the signal 
was given to cut away the top part of the 
dyke, and the water allowed to flow over, 
which with increasing rush soon washes 
away the remainder of the bank. Consen- 
taneously with the rush of the water crowds 
of naked Arabs who have instantaneously 
dropped their “ galabeeahs” or clothing, 
make a rush through the line attempted 
to be kept by the soldiers, and run violent- 
ly down the steep bank, plunging into the 
middle of the canal, timidly chased by the 
soldiers or police who, fearing to be pre- 
cipitated into the waters cannot run so fast 
down the steep bank. Here, then, in the 
middle of the canal, or its left bank below 
the great tent, is an extraordinary scene: 
hundreds of Arabs are swimming and div- 
ing about heedless of floating fireworks, 
which splutter and burst among them, in 
order to obtain their share of the coveted 
backsheesh, which they catch in their hands 
or dive to the bottom in search of. The 
water now rushes violently through the 
narrow bridge into the wider canal beyond, 
and here hundreds of Arabs wash and 
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bathe all day long, thanking Allah that He 
has given them, with the regularity of 
seed-time and harvest, an abundant over- 
flow of the Nile to water the parched land, 
and portend a rich harvest in the coming 
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year. A joy or thankfulness, however, 
which is not without its- bitterness, for the 
“Mosem el khalecg,” as the ceremony is 
called, also portends the approach of the 
tax-gatherer. 





PrenistoricAL Man. —M. J. de Baye has 
communicated some information, says Galig- 
nani, to the Academy of Sciences on certain 
grottoes in the department of the Marne, which 
in prehistorical times, in which polished flint 
was in use, served as burying-places. These 
caverns are all cut out on the same plan, and 
are evidently of similar origin. The sides and 
arched ceilings bear the marks of stone hatchets. 
Some are divided by a partition into two cham- 
bers; several were receptacles for the dead, but 
others were inhabited, The latter were more 
comfortably arranged, and admitted of being 
closed with doors, as certain grooves show. The 
walls are provided with hooks carved out of the 
solid clay; and, lastly, the entrances bear traces 
of a degree of polish from conztant going in and 
out. On a wall of one of these grottoes there 
exists a rude bas-relief representing a hatchet 
provided with its handle, and a sling. This 
seems to have been the work of one of our pre- 
historical forefathers, tae artist of his day. The 
sepulchral grottoes are less carefully excavated, 
and their entrances closed with large stones. 
None of them were found empty. The bodies 
lay in horizontal postures, without a remnant 
of covering of any sort. The bones were in 
their right places, and the skulls were turned 
upwards, In one of these caverns there were 
upwards of 40 skeletons, Ths brachycephalous 
type was dominant. A few jaws of pachyder- 
matous animals and bones of wild beasts were 
found among the human remains. The flint in- 
struments discovered here are hatchets of vari- 
ous shapes, knives, punches, saws, well-cut 
arrow-heads, &c. Some of these articles were 
not flint, but porphyry; there were also others 
of bone. Among the ornaments we may men- 
tion various shells pierced with holes, beads of 
clay, and marble earrings. A vase was found 
entire, besides numerous fragments of pottery. 

Public Opinion. 


Tue prodigal son reduced to eat the husks 
left by the swine is not an image of plenty and 
‘comfort, but such a scapegrace would be fastid- 
ious indeed if he ebjected to share the meal of 
some unfortunate pigs inhabiting the State of 
California, According to the California Hor- 
ticulturist, a gentleman in one of the southern 
counties of the State having accidentally discov- 
ered that figs are excellent food for swine, is 
about to set out an orchard of trees for this pur- 

They are no doubt a most excellent food 
for swine; but we in Europe are come to such a 
pass that the notion of feeding animals on these 
Inxuries sounds quite Utopian. The fig is pre- 
cisely one of those fruits which as containing 





positive nourishment should enter far more 
largely than it does into our own ordinary sup- 
ply of food. We may, indeed, by the failure of 
our resources as regards meat be compelled to 
study the question of nourishment with greater 
care and accuracy, and gradually come to un- 
derstand how dried figs could form an impor- 
tant part in the commissariat of David’s army, 
or large populations enjoy tolerable health and 
strength on mish-mish, i.e. dried apricots. The 
present crisis may be very profitable to us in 
future, if it induces us as a nation * acciden- 
tally to discover excellent food ’’ outside the 
usual round of bread, meat, and potatoes, 
Pall Mall. 


AN amusing incident, which occurred at the 
opening of the Statistical Congress at St. Peters- 
burg, is related by the Varodni Listy. The 
Grand Duke Constantine, who was honorary 
president of the Congress, having requested 
that the delegates sent from the various coun- 
tries of Europe might be presented to him, it 
was decided that they should be arranged in 
alphabetical order for this purpose. The dele- 
gates from Austro-Hungary were placed under 
the letter A, but to this the Hungarians ob- 
jected, and ultimately it was agreed that those 
who came from the western half of the Empire 
should be classed as Austrians, and those from 
the eastern half as Hungarians, This arrange- 
ment was explained to the Grand Duke, who 
was told that he would find the Austrian Ger- 
mans under the letter A (Austria), and the 
Hungarians under the U (Ungaria). The Grand 
Duke then asked one of the ‘* Austrian Ger- 
mans’’ where he came from. ‘I am a Slav 
from Prague’? was the answer. His neighbour 
on being asked the same question, replied, **I 
am a Pole.’? The Grand Duke, much amused, 
then proceeded to the letter U, and asked the 
**Hungarian’’ delegates what was their na- 
tionality. One was a Croat from Agram, who 
could not speak a word of Hungarian; the other 
a €zech, who had settled in Croatia, and knew 
as little of the Magyar language as his fellow-del- 
egate. The oddest answer of all, however, was 
given by an Austrian colonel who had been sent 
to the Congress from the War Office at Vienna. 
On being asked by the Grand Duke which half 
of Austria he belonged to, the colonel proudly 
replied, ‘*To neither, Sir; I belong to the 
whole.’ This was too much for the Grand 
Duke, who exclaimed, ‘* Why, this is as good as 
a riddle. A German half in which I see no 
Germans, a Magyar half without Magyars, and 
a whole which belongs to neither of its halves.” 

Pall Mall Budget. 











